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I 


In a recent letter to Time and Tide, Canon Roger Lloyd tells us that 
Governments must not break their promises. He refers, in particular, to 
international treaties, which bind nations, and nct only Governments. 

Canon Roger Lloyd is no pedlar of platitudes aad, when he says the 
obvious, he affirms, or reaffirms, certain truths that no longer command 
respect because they are obvious. 

Reaffirmation of old truths, especially those of an ethical nature, is 
needed the more when, as in our own day, new falsehood and half-truth 
(more dangerous even than falsehood, whether old or new) have promoted 
the ascendency of those secular religions which are commonly known as 
ideologies. These ideologies are endowing the war with its demonic 
character and threaten to destroy the foundations of a just peace. They 
are demonologies. In denying the transcendent, and in attributing 
world-healing virtues to secular abstractions, they_have the character 
» of a pan-demonic immanentism. 

The Second World War is showing the symptoms of religious aberra- 
tion. There is a deal of truth in the words spoken by M. Molotov on 


- October 31st, 1939 : 


‘The British Government has announced that its aim in the war with 
Germany is nothing more nor’less than the “ destruction of Hitlerism”. It 
amounts to this, that the British and with them the French supporters of the 
war have declared something in the nature of an “ ideological ” war en Germany, 
reminiscent of the religious wars of olden times. But there is absolutely no 
justification for a war of this kind. One may accept or reject the ideology of 
Hitlerism as well as any other ideological system, that is a matter of political 
. views. But everybody should understand that an ideology cannot be destroyed 
_ by force, that it cannot be eliminated by war. It is therefore, not only senseless, 
but criminal to wage.such a war as a war for the “ destruction of Hitlerism ” 
_ camouflaged as a fight for democracy.’ } 

1 When Russia had herself been attacked, she abandoned this standpoint. On February 
Ist, 1944, Mr. Molotov said that ‘the Soviet Union and its Allies are already defeating 
Fascism, which started this war, and are bringing nearer the moment of its complete rout. 
We know, however, that it is impossible to confine oneself to a military defeat of Fascism ; 
it is essential that the moral and political defeat of Fascism should be brought to its 
victorious end.’ 


a 
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The Germans, not only to make themselves masters, but also to 
impose upon Europe their own ideology, struck, first at Czechoslovakia 
andthenat Poland. Their intentions.were made clear when they violated - 
the agreement signed at Munich. It was in itself an unjust agreement. 
But it was, perhaps, the best England could do. She was unprepared 
and France was no longer with her. England would have fought alone— 
without one continental ally. For allowing that situation to come about, 
not only Mr. Chamberlain and his administration were to blame. Eng- ~ 
land had, under pressure of public opinion, refused to rearm in the pre- 
sence of the German danger. In the years when the German danger was" 
but in its beginnings, the administration of Mr. Baldwin had failed, 
through the inertia and scepticism that always characterise a governing 
class in process of abdication, to carry out the modest measure of rearma- 
ment and to promote those continental alliances which would have had 
an adequate restraining effect upon the Germans. 

When the Germans broke a treaty that gave them all they had 
demanded, they broke the moral law of Europe. Public opinion, which 
would not be convinced of evil by the persecution of the Christian Churches 
and of political opponents, by the re-occupation of the Rhineland, and by 
the annexation of Austria, was at last convinced that the Germans were 
bent on evil—on illegitimate conquest such as the world had not seen since 
the days of Napoleon. 

When in September, 1939, the British Government decided upon 
war—dragging with it, this time, the reluctant Government of France— 
it_was clear that-if the assault on Poland was not contested, the Germans - 
would make themselves masters not only of Poland but of all Europe. 
To the people of England, it was a war to stop further outrage and to 
vindicate the moral law. The assault on Poland was more than the 
occasion—it was the cause of the Second World War, the cause that made 
it a just war, in the precise theological sense of the term. 

Without the sensé of outrage, without the conviction that a pledge, 
embodied in a treaty with another nation must, at any cost, be honoured, 
the people of England would hardly have consented to the Polish alli- 
ance, and would hardly have given the war their undivided support. 
The Munich Agreement, which had been negotiated with the purpose of 
averting the war, created the moral and psychological condition which 
the English people, above all others, must have if the war they are to 
wage is to be ‘ a people’s war, as well as a just war.’ 

In terms of strategy, the intervention of the Western Powers on 
behalf of Poland was unsound. Jt was impossible to help her. Politically 
and morally, everything else would have been unsound, for to save all 
Europe from German domination it was necessary, to make war before it 
was too late. Events were to show that it was almost too late in Sep- 
tember, 1939—almost, but not quite. 

Within a year England was herself in mortal danger. Like Russia, 
a year later still, she could have no immediate war-aims other than 
survival. Because she had honoured a treaty with a distant cogntry, 
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she herself nearly perished. But, having won the Battle of Britain, she — 
was able, gradually, to pass from the defensive to the offensive and to 
think, beyond immediate survival, about the conditions of future national 
and imperial security and greatness. 

What are those conditions ? They are three—the Balance of Power, 
Freedom of Trade, and the Moral Law. It is with the last that we are 
here concerned. 

So. that there be some sanity left in the world, or at least in the Old 
World (for there seems to be much sanity left in the New), it is necessary 
that England abjure the fashionable ideologies. A nation conscious of its 
own greatness while recognising greatness in others, a nation that has 
humility as well as pride, a nation having legitimate government and yet 
aware that political systems entirely different from its own may also be 
legitimate in other countries and more suited to their character and their 
situation, should have no usé for these ideologies, should not wage ideo- | 
logical warfare. It should not engage in propaganda. A good, well- 
established and legitimate political order can allow the truth about itself 
to speak for itself. It does not require advertisement. Propaganda— 
which is but advertising—is unworthy of a great nation. It is an implicit 
denial of the moral law—truth need not be advertised if it is truth, nor 
need justice be advertised if justice is done. Propaganda is always a sure 
sign either of deep-seated weakness—whether that weakness arise from 
defective material strength or from confusion of ideas and uncertainty 
of mind—or of arrogant power bent on illegitimate conquest and employing 
propaganda to conceal this purpose and to bully, wheedle, cajole, deceive 
the prospective victim into pliancy or submission. 

News, which through plain and honest presentation will, in the end, 
convince, plain explanatory broadcasts devised not. to persuade or to 
convert, but simply to promote understanding—these are needful in war 
as in peace and will, in time, compel respect. England’s moral authority 
is great in the world to-day—in Europe it is incomparably greater than 
that of any other Power. But it would be greater still if she had, from the 
beginning, refrained from waging ideological warfare and, therefore, from 
propaganda. It will grow even greater still if she refrain henceforth—pro- 
vided she allow no diminution of her immense material power, provided 
she keep her promises, provided she promote general respect for inter- 
national treaties and for the moral law. 4 


II 
Canon Roger Lloyd, in his letter to Time and Tide, points out that it 
may not always be possible to keep a treaty, for situations-may change 
altogether and in an unforeseen manner—especially in war-time: Treaties 
between nations differ from private contracts in so far as they are not 


_ enforceable unless one of the signatory Powers is so much the stronger 


that it can impose its will on the other. So great is the difference between 
municipal law and international law that there is much weight in the 
contefition that international law is not law at all. 
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The League of Nations was established to prevent nations from resort- 
ing to force in resolving their disputes. But it could only do so through 
the exercise of superior force by’ Powers who were not party to the dispute. 
The consequence was that war between two would threaten to become 
war between all, that local wars were prohibited and only world wars 
were allowed. And as even one Power may be able to defy the world— 
and Germany almost did so with success in 1939—a League of Nations, so 
far from perpetuating universal peace, can only perpetuate universal war. 

The outcome of no war is certain until the end is at hand. But the 
prospect that would seem to open is that when the present war is over, 
there will be three domains of effective, organised power in the world— 
the Pax Britannica (including, let us hope, the Pax Europea), the Pax 
Muscovita, and the Pax Americana. In these three domains the peace 
can be kept, either because there is an established Balance of Power, or 
because there is irresistible overriding force. But between these three 
there is no way of keeping the peace except by promoting neighbourly 
relations and pursuing a civilised foreign policy. Force that could over-~ 
ride all three, will not and cannot exist. That is why there can be no 
genuine League of Nations. The three can remain an armed coalition 
and can, individually and collectively, impose their will on weaker 
Powers, but they cannot impose their will upon one another without a 
Third World War. International justice exclusively imposed by three 
Powers, Great Britain, the United States and Russia, cannot ever be 
international justice. Law so enforced would not be law. 

The Pax Muscovita is principally the concern of Russia; the Paz 
Americana of the United States; the Pax Britannica of Great Britain 
and the Empire—and of Europe, for without the Pax Europea the Pax 


Britannica cannot endure and without the Paz Britannica there can be 


no Pax Europea. 

It is for Great Britain to consolidate the Pax Britannica within its own 
confines. There can be no Pax Universalis save through mutual consent 
from occasion to occasion. Upon the Paz Muscovita and upon the Paz 
Americana Great Britain can have little influence. 

The League of Nations was the object of a semi-religious belief. 
Such an institution was only possible in the atmosphere of secular chiliasm 
that prevailed between the first World War and the Second. The funda- 
mental contradiction that made the League not only ineffective, but a 
menace to the world’s peace, was not perceived. Only by timely abdica- 
tion could the League avert each world war it threatened to promote. 
The final abdication of the League came too late. Had it come a few years 
sooner, the Western Powers would have discarded the doctrine on which 
the League was based, would have resolved the contradiction in which they 
were enmeshed, would have sought not world security, but national and 


imperial security, would have been thrown back on their own resources . 


and have found adequate strength in themselves, instead of inadequate 
strength in an international organisation and would, thereby, have fortified 
the security of the world. 
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What they believed in was not so much the sanctity as the potency 
of treaties. The Covenant was an international treaty—that and no 
more. Beneath, beside and around the Covenant, there grew up an 
accumulation of treaties. The world was afflicted by a dangerous 
epidemic, one of the most dangerous ever known. It has been called 
Papyromania by the great historian Ferrero, though we venture to prefer 


~ the term Pactomania (if the philological hybrid can be forgiven). 


War was to be exoreised by a paper mountain of spells and incanta- 
tions: of treaties, pacts, agreements, covenants and conventions, some 
pledging the Powers big and small to make war in certain circumstances, 
others pledging them to make war in no circumstances. Under the 
Covenant of the League they were all pledged to make war, under the 
Pact of Paris (usually known as the Kellogg Pact) they were all pledged not 
to make war. 

War is a consequence of the Fall and cannot be exorcised : 


‘From whence come wars and fightings among you ? come they not hence, 
even of your lusts that war in your members ? ’ 2 


The danger of war can often be foreseen and, when foreseen, this or 
that war can be averted. But there is no remedy against war as such, 
exorcism least of all. A humble and sober spirit, unrelenting vigilance, 
armed preparedness and patriotic pride, will make England the-most 
potent remedy the modern world can offer against war, though not an 
infallible remedy. Had this remedy been preserved after the First World 
War, the Second World War would never have come. 

The habit of exorcism made the nations, England above all, neglect 
the remedy and prevent the cure. 


Iil ? 


A super-morality is- always destructive of morality. What was 
attempted in the realm of international law, on the analogy of municipal 
law, far exceeded what would have been possible even if the analogy 
had been valid. Under municipal law, homicide—or let us say, robbery 
with violence, which of all individual actions most resembles aggressive 
warfare—can be restricted, but it cannot be abolished. Even in the 
most“civilised communities, that almost, almost but never quite, seem — 
to have ‘succeeded in abolishing it altogether, it will reappear, .some- 
times taking on new and fearful forms that will ravage a nation like a 
fell epidemic or mania. Sometimes the mania will be officially certi- 
fied, not as evil, but as good. It will then be organised by the State 
itself—as it was in Germany under Hitler. 

The Covenant of the League and the Pact of Paris not only contra- 
dicted one another, but were in themselves contradictory and therefore 
beyond the scope of human fulfilment. As for treaties of a less general 
nature, these might have been fulfilled individually, but they existed in 
such superabundance that they could not all have been fulfilled. Nothing 


* James iv, 1. 
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brings legislation into greater discredit than the excess of legislation. 
Between the two wars, international law was killed by international 
law. 

The moral law of Europe—that is to say, the unwritten code of 
international conduct, the corpus of international law, the sum total of 
municipal law, and the general ethic that cannot persist without a tran- 
scendental sanction and is an organic part of the European consciousness 
—cannot be restored to its one-time ascendancy, the ascendancy it had 
in the period between the Congress of Vienna and the outbreak of the 
First World War, unless the Pactomania that preceded the Second World 
War is abjured. Covenants there must be, but the fewer the better. 
And those few of such a kind that, when endorsed by a sober and prag- 
matic policy, by a resolute vigilance and by a strong national pride, 
they will be scrupulously honoured. 

There is no insurance against fate, and the wisest and best informed 
- are sometimes wrong. The foundations on which a contractual relation- 
ship between two Powers was based may change. It may even be that 
a treaty, negotiated with foresight and every good intention, cannot be 
carried out to the letter. This will be so, in particular when the treaty 
embodies general principles. It is always dangerous to proclaim war- ~ 
aims in terms of such principles, though it may be politic, or even neces- 
sary, todoso. War-aims are not always embodied in treaties between 
allies. They may be formulated in general declarations—like Presi- 
dent Wilson’s Fourteen Points or the Atlantic Charter—which, even 
when endorsed by all the Allied Powers, does not, in the strict sense of 
the term, become a treaty or a contractual obligation. Nevertheless, 
‘such declarations should not be lightly made and, when made, should be 
carried out as far as possible. Commercial treaties, and, indeed, most 
treaties relating to pragmatic interests, are qualified So that they can be 
terminated or renewed, without prejudice to the honour of the signatory 
Power. But Treaties, Covenants or Declarations embodying general 
principles, such as the ‘ right of small nations ’ to an independent exis- 
tence, the ‘ right of self-determination,’ the ‘ freedom of the seas,’ and 
so on, cannot, in the nature of things, be so qualified, for the principles 
they contain are eternal, or are presumed to be so. War-aims that may 
seerh admirable when a war begins, may seem less so when its end 
approaches. A nation that has gone to war in self-defence may, in passing 
from the defensive to the offensive, become itself an aggressor and covet 
territories to which it has no legitimate claim. A situation may then 
arise in which war-aims, especially if they are of an ideal character, will 
serve the foe fighting for survival. It may be dangerous to proclaim 
war-aims because the time may come when the enemy will accept them. 

The Germans accepted President Wilson’s Fourteen Points as a basis — 
for negotiating a peace with the Allied and Associated Powers. The 
Fourteen Points were a general declaration of certain principles by the 
President of the United States. They were not binding upon the Allied 
Powers (as distinct from the United States). But the Allied Powers had 
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proclaimed similar principles. They had done so publicly and authori- 
tatively—for example, in their Declaration of January 10th, 1917. 
The Fourteen Points and this Declaration were, broadly speaking, the 
equivalent, in the First World War, of the Atlantic Charter in the Second. 

They were not a -vontractual obligation. But they did impose upon 
the Allied and Associated Powers a moral obligation and a strong one. 
They were open to criticism and were, indeed, severely criticised. But 
to have ignored them when the time to make peace was at hand would 
have been dishonour. The same is true of the Atlantic Charter which is 
not free from obscurity, self-contradiction and fustian._ But it does 
embody a humane and liberal spirit ; it does, whether adequately or not, 
represent Gertain ideals for which the Allied Powers believe themselves 
to be fighting. No peace could conform absolutely to principles so general, 


. but to impose a peace in clear violation of those principles (whatever 


one may think of them) would also be dishonour—dishonour that would 
shake the faith, still very strong throughout the world, in-the pledged 
word of England in particular, and of the United States. 

Europe sees in England the only hope that the moral law will be 
re-established. Europe does not want to be dominated by any one 
Power. Europe rejects the preponderance of any ideology—indeed, the 
European spirit as such is incompatible with every ideology as such, for 
every ideology in itself is a violation of the moral law. Europe has resisted 
the German revolutionary eruption. Europe will resist a Russian revolu- 
tionary irruption, no matter how great the sacrifice. Europe looks to 
England, as the one Power who does not herself desire to dominate and 
will not tolerate domination by others, the one Power that can preserve 
the Balance of Power and so perpetuate the liberties of Europe. 

To say that England is Europe’s only. hope is not to express a shoddy 
sentiment, or to register some misguided ideal, but to state a fact which 
millions of Europeans will corroborate. Indeed, if the élite of Europe 
could be consulted to-day—the élite in all countries, the dlite amongst 
rich and poor alike, the élite, whether allied, neutral or hostile—it would 
concur, by an overwhelming majority, in the belief that for Europe Eng- 
land is the only secular hope left in the world to-day. 


The Germans have condemned the Treaty of Versailles as a ‘ betrayal.’ 
Hitler, in particular, worked up national emotion into an organised frenzy 
against the ‘ shameful treaty ’ (Schandvertrag). But the truth is, that the 
ideals proclaimed by the Allied and Associated Powers during the First 
World War were:not ‘ betrayed.’ They determined the general character 
of the peace that followed. There are to be found in the various Peace 
Treaties of the year 1919 terms that are hard to reconcile with those 
ideals. But, broadly spé&king, these ideals prevailed especially in the 
Treaty of Versailles, which conforms much more closely to them than, 
for example, the Treaty of Trianon. In 1918 the Germans sued for peace 
on the basis of the Fourteen Points. The Points had, until.then, been 
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but a unilateral declaration by the President of the United States. They 
had not been accepted by the Allied Powers. But in response to the 
German demand, they were submitted to the Allied Powers by the 
President.. They were then accepted—with legitimate modifications— 
as the basis of the future peace with Germany. And on that basis the 
Treaty of Versailles was concluded.? _ 

The Atlantic Charter has been accepted by all the Allied Powers— 
as the Fourteen Points were not, until the Germans had invoked them. 
On September 27th, 1941, Mr. Maisky, the Russian Ambassador in 
London, stated that 


‘the Soviet Government proclaims its agreement with the fundamental 
principle of this declaration ’ [i.e., the Charter]. 


Russia had, in 1939 and 1940, annexed eastern Poland and the Baltic 
States. These annexations were not recognised by the British Govern- 
ment, and they were renounced by Russia, in conformity with the ‘ funda- 
mental principle ’ of the Atlantic Charter, under Article 5 of the Treaty 
of Alliance with Great Britain, which was signéd on May 26th, 1942. 
According to this article, the two signatory Powers declared that they 
would act ‘in accordance with the two principles of not seeking terri- 
torial aggrandisement for themselves and of non-interference with the 
internal affairs of other states.’* Mr. Eden, replying to a question by Mr. 
Pickthorn in the House of Commons, reaffirmed the British standpoint 
unambiguously. Question and answer were as follows : 5 


Mr. Pickthorn asked the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs whether the 
policy of His Majesty’s Government is still represented by the Primé Minister’s 
statement on 3rd September, 1940, that there would be no recognition of any 
territorial changes taking place during the war, unless with the free consent 
and goodwill of the parties ; by the Foreign Secretary’s Note, quoted by him 
in the House on 30th July, 1941, that there would be no recognition of any 
territorial changes effected in Poland since August, 1939; and by the second 
principle of the Atlantic Charter against territorial changes not in accord 
with the freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned. 

Mr. Eden: The statement of the Prime Minister to which my hon. friend 
refers is as follows : 

‘ We have not at any time adopted, since this war broke out, the line that 
nothing could be changed in the territorial structure of various countries. On 
the other hand, we do not propose to recognise any territorial changes which 
take place during the war unless they take place with the free consent and 
goodwill of the parties concerned.’ 

This statement represents the views of His Majesty’s Government. The 
wording of the note which I addressed to General Sikorski after the signature 
of the Russo-Polish Agreement was : 

‘ His Majesty’s Government do not recognise any territorial changes which 
have been effected in Poland since August, 1939, 


* »v. the excellent pamphlet The Fourteen Points ee the Treaty of Versailles, by G. M. 
Gathorne-Hardy (Oxford). ~ 

* Hansard, January 26th, 1944, p. 664. 

5 Hansard, January 26th, 1944, p. 664. 
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This remains the position. His Majesty’s Govertiment, of course, stand by 
the principles enunciated in the Atlantic Charter.’ 


Then followed a question by Mr. Molson : 


‘ Will the Foreign Secretary make it plain that the Prime Minister’s state- 
ment was not intended to refer to enemy territory ? ’ 


Mr. Eden replied : 


“I do not think that there is any misunderstanding about that. So far as 
enemy countries are concerned, they; of course, are governed by the terms of 
unconditional surrender already announced.’ ® 


But the Atlantic Charter was addressed to the world, to friend and 
foe alike. Under Point 1, the signatories renounce ‘ aggrandisement, 
territorial or other.’ Aggrandisement at whose expense? Clearly not 
at the expense of Allied Powers—for that at least, in those days, seemed 
out of the question. It was aggrandisement at the expense of the enemy 
which was renounced. Under Point. 4, the signatory Powers declared 
that they will ‘ endeavour, with due respect to their existing obligations, ~ 
to further enjoyment by all States, great or small, victor or vanquished,’ 
of access, in agreed terms, to the trade and to the raw materials-of the 
world which are needed for their economic prosperity.’ The relevance 
of the Charter to foe as well as friend is made explicit by this Point. 
The Atlantic Charter, therefore, precludes ‘ unconditional surrender ’— 
it-is a basis of the future peace and, therefore, a condition ofsurrender 
on the part of the enemy. 

The annexations renounced by Russia under the terms of the Anglo- 
Russian Treaty as well as in her acceptance of the Atlantic Charter have 
been reasserted, and, in Russian proclamations to-day, the three Baltic 
States (Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania), Eastern Poland (Western White 
Ruthenia and the Western Ukraine), Rumanian Moldavia (Bessarabia and 
the Northern Bukovina) are invariably referred to as integral parts of the 
Soviet Union. ‘ They have, therefore, been re-annexed de jure by Russia, 
and are to be re-annexed de facto when they have been occupied by 
Russian troops. 

The integral annexation of three neutral Powers (the Baltic States) 
and ‘aggrandisement’ at the expense of an ally (Poland) and of an 
enemy (Rumania) is intended, and has, indeed, been unambiguously 
proclaimed, by an ally (Russia). 

A deep conflict of principle, and one ‘that jhad no parallel in the First 
World War, is thereby revealed. 

What.is England to do ? Strong as she is (far more so, indeed, than she 
herself seems to realise), great as is her moral authority in the world, both 
her material and her moral strength have their limits. She is not omnipo- 
tent and she cannot, without disastrously prejudicing not only her own 
cause but the cause of those she might wish to help, divide the United ~ 


* Hansard, January 26th, 1944,"p. 664. 
? Italics our own. 
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Nations. The enemy alone would be the gainer—with the result that 
nothing at all of those principles for which England is fighting would be 
left. 

But by doing all in her power to make the war remain a just war to the 
end (and, therefore, not allowing it to deny its original purpose, the defence 
of Poland) ; by doing all in her power to promote a just peace (for an 
unjust peace would make the just war retroactively unjust) ; by opposing 
the forces of disintegration and supporting the forces of integration ; by 
abjuring ideologies which override the moral law and abolish the distinction 
between right and wrong; by renouncing propaganda which is but the 
means by which wrong is made to appear right ; by doing all in her power 
to secure respect for existing treaties, by upholding her declared principles ; 
by being resolutely national, imperial and European—by doing all these 
things England can save Europe, herself and the Greco-Roman and 
Christian heritage. Of this Europe is profoundly conscious.. May she 
become so too ! 


NOTES ON THE SITUATION * 


FINLAND 


It is not true that Finland took advantage. of the occasion offered 
by the German attack on Russia in June, 1941, to avenge the defeat she 
suffered at the hands of the Red Army in the previous year, and to recover 
her lost territories. Finland was not the aggressor—she was, for the 
second time, the victim of aggression. 

Under the Treaty-of Peace which was signed Between Finland and 
Russia on March 13th, 1940, the new frontiens were drawn not only to 
make the defence of the Gulf of Finland and of Leningrad easier, but also 
to render Finland wholly unable to resist rehewed invasion. Although 
Russia had declared herself satisfied with the Treaty, she profited by 
the helplessness to which Finland had been reduced: to impinge upon 
Finnish domestic affairs and Finnish foreign policy. For example, Fin- 
land attempted to promote a defensive association of the Nordic coun- 
tries which, had it come into existence, would have drawn Finland, 
Norway and Sweden together against Germany. Under Russian pressure 
Finland was obliged to desist. The personnel in the Russian Legation 
at Helsinki and in the Russian consulates throughout Finland was 
numerous far beyond normal needs, and there was constant interference 
in Finnish internal affairs. Demands, which had not been made in the 
peace negotiations, were made when Finland was unable to resist them. 
Amongst these demands were the demilitarisation of the Aaland Isles 
under Russian control, a preponderant Russian share in the management 
of the Petsamo nickel mines, the surrender of rolling stock beyond the 

® We shall, henceforth, add such notes to our Editorial each month by way of comment 


on certain aspects of the international situation which would appear to be receiving 
inadequate attention in the daily Press. 


\ 
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amount stipulated in the treaty, compensation for goods removed from 
the ceded areas, the cession of the Vallénkoski Rapids (which were entirely 
on the Finnish side of the frontier). All Finnish attempts to promote 
trade with Russia and to promote a better understanding in the realms 
of science, and of letters, were rebuffed. 

When Mr. Molotov was in Berlin during the month of November, 
1940, he demanded that Russia have a free hand in Finland. The demand 
was refused by the German Government. If is not surprising that the 
Finns, who have little sympathy with the Germans—and still less for 
National Socialism—should have felt some relief. 

But when Russia was herself invaded—on June 22nd, 1941—she at 
once resumed her active hostility to Finland. On that same day the 
Russians bombed the Aaland Islands and attempted to bomb two Finnish 
warships. On the 23rd Abo (Turka) was bombed by twenty-four Russian 
aeroplanes. The open city of Willmanstrand was bombed on the same 
day—so was the Malm aerodrome near Helsinki. The Russian Govern- 
ment was asked for an explanation, but gave no answer. 

Finland had herself refrained from any offensive action. On the 24th, 
the Finnish Minister in London assured Mr. Eden that Finland would 
remain_on the defensive. But by the 26th, more than ten Finnish towns 
had been bombed by the Russians and had suffered heavy casualties. 
On that day, the President Risto Ryti, broadcast a declaration that 
Finland would fight. 

The Finns had been utterly exhausted by the previous war with Russia 
and were in no mood for yet another struggle. But it is clear that they 
feared that their last chance of survival as an independent nation was 
disappearing. They tlecided to fight in self-defence—for the second time. 
They limited their military operations to the recovery of the districts 
that had been wrested from them in the previous year. They did not 
take part in the offensive against Leningrad—they deny that their guns 
have bombarded Leningrad. 

Had the-course of events been foreseen, it is probable that Finland 
would have refrained from becoming a belligerent at all. The rapid 
advance of the Germans relieved the Russian pressure on Finland. 
Subsequent German reverses increased that pressure once more. Finland 
is entirely dependent upon Germany for grain and cannot make a separate 
peace with Russia unless she can replace her imports from Germany by 
imports from other countries. All Finns want peace—in this respect 
there is no difference between Finnish parties—and all would accept 
peace terms that would allow the Finns to survive as an independent 
nation—what they fear is that Finland will be occupied by the Red Army, 
that the élite of the country will be deported to Arctic and Asiatic Russia, 
just as the élite of the Baltic States, of Eastern Poland and of Bessarabia 
was, and that the country will then be annexed after a spurious plebiscite 
—as the Baltic States and Eastern Poland were. Finland’s case has been _ 
made the more desperate by the general assumption that Finland was the 
aggressor and that she is a ‘ Fascist country.’ Inso far as her Government 
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is autocratic it was made so in a successful attempt to overcome the 
Lappo movement which bore a certain resemblance to Italian Fascism. 

If the words ‘ democratic’ and ‘ progressive’ mean anything, they 
apply to modern Finland. She has a unique civilisation—her achieve- 
ment in the realms of music, letters and architecture, as well as of politics 
and of economics, is outstanding. ' F 


‘ Finland—superb, nay, sublime. . . . 

‘The service rendered by Finland to mankind is magnificent. . . . We 
cannot tell what the fate of Finland may be, but no more mournful spectacle 
could be presented to what is left to [of ?] civilised mankind than that this 
splendid northern race should be at last worn down and reduced to servitude 
worse than death.’ ® 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Dr. Benes has negotiated a treaty with Russia on behalf of Czecho- 
slovakia. But as he is not the de jure President of Czechoslovakia, 
having resigned from that office in 1938—and, indeed, as the Czechoslovak 
Republic has no de jure existence—it seems doubtful whether the treaty 
is legally binding. 

Unlike the Polish, the Yugoslav and the other Allied Governments in 
exile, the Czechoslovak Government has no constitutional status. This 
is a fact of some importance, and is worth closer scrutiny. 

After the mutilation of Czechoslovakia as the result of the Munich 
Agreement, a new Government was formed with General Syrovy as 
Premier, On November 5th Dr. Benes informed the new Premier of his 
own resignation and gave his reasons : 


‘I deem it necessary ’ wrote Dr. Benes ‘ to draw a conclusion from the new 
situation and retire from my office . . . in order to facilitate a further sound 
internal and external development of our State and nation.’ 1° 


Dr. Benes was succeeded in the Presidency by Dr. Emil Hacha, who 
is' still in office, though not as President of the Republic, but of the 
Protektorat. He is, of course, an instrument of German domination, 
although it would seem that he enjoys some popular support. In any 
case he was constitutionally elected. Nevertheless, he is habitually 
regarded as one of the ‘ Quislings.’ On November 10th, 1938, Dr. Benes 
wrote to him from London, recognising his Presidency and wishing him 
well: - 

‘ Mr. President, 

I know quite well, what a difficult task you will have to meet as President of 
the Republic and I wish the Republic and you that your election should in 
these hard times, bring success. As President of the Administrative Court you 
rendered great services by your great experience and knowledge, as well as by 
your just and wise legal handling even of the most delicate matters. Moreover, 
the fact that at home all united to vote for you, only accentuates what I say. 

® Winston Churchill, addres§ broadcast on January 20th, 1940. Reprinted in his 


Into Battle (6th edn., April, 1941). 
10 The full text of this letter was published in Narodni Listy (November 6th, 1938). 
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‘I wish that your new function should be successful and that the State as 
well as the nation should extricate themselves as soon as best possible from their 


present situation. 
‘ Dr. Edvard Benes.’ 


In a telegram, dated March 16th, 1939, and sent to President Roosevelt, 
Lord Halifax, M. Georges Bonnet, and M. Molotov, Dr. Benes signed as 
‘former President of the Czecho-Slovak Republic.’ 

In the spring of 1939 the Czechoslovak Republic disintegrated. On 
March 14th, the Slovak Parliament declared the independence of Slovakia. 
The new Slovak State was recognised not only by Germany, Yugoslavia, 
Hungary, Poland, Spain and the Vatican, but also by Russia. A Russian 
Legation, with a large personnel, was established at Bratislava, the Slovak 
capital, and a Slovak Legation was established in Moscow. After the | 
outbreak of war, the new Slovak State was also recognised by Sweden, 
Switzerland and Turkey. 

It is of some interest that the Vatican recognised the Slovak, but not 
the Croatian State, the reason being that the former was constitutionally 
established (with Tiso as elected President), and the latter was not, 
seeing that Croatia was occupied by the enemy (whereas Slovakia is not 
occupied by the enemy even to-day). 

It is most unlikely that any of the Governments in exile now will 
retain office when they return to their own countries. But it does not 
follow that there will be a rupture in constitutional continuity. In the 
reduced territory of the former Czechoslovak Republic, however, there 
are two constitutional Governments—that of Hacha in the Protectorate 
and that of Tiso in Slovakia. Only a revolution could establish the present 
so-called Czechoslovak Government in its own country. And revolution— 
—or rather usurpation—it would seem is what Dr. Benes intends. In 
his message to the Czechoslovak State Council on February 3rd, 1944, he 
said that 

‘There must be at home a great popular revolutionary warfare, . . . Our 
struggle and revolution in this war must and will be powerful, aggressive, and 
well organised. . . . To carry out our struggle at home in the present phase of 
the war, and to ensure a final transition to our newly liberated national life, 
it is proposed that every parish, village, town and district in the homeland 
shall set up a National Committee of citizens, elected by all, and they shall be 
duly authorised to perform their task. . . . There is no such tilting 4s one 
revolution at home and another abroad. There is only one united and common 
movement of liberation. For this reason, as soon as it becomes possible a new 
united common Government will be set up, composed mainly of members from 
home with a number of workers from abroad.14 


What support has Dr. Benes in his own country? It is impossible 


11 Does that mean ‘ workers’ from Russia ? And does ‘ worker’ include peasants ? 
Or is the revolution conceived as seizure of power by industrial labour? It is not clear 
whether the Treaty contains all that was agreed upon by Dr. Benes and M. Molotov in 
Moscow. In his message to the State Council, Dr. Benes said: ‘ This is not the moment to 
examine concretely the matters we negotiated, and about which we reached mutual under- 
standing. There were no secret agreements and understandings between us however.’ 
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to say with any precision. In Slovakia he would seem to have little or 
none. Experience has shown in Czechoslovakia—as in Poland and 
Yugoslavia—that a multi-national State cannot be nationally governed. 
The Slovaks would seem to be solidly against the return of the old cen- 
tralised State—they either want home rule in a Czechoslovakian federal 
republic or complete independence." © 

* The Slovaks can only be brought back into a centralised Czechoslovak 
State by armed conquest—and, at the moment, they themselves have 
most of the arms. 

Dr. Benes appears to have some following in Bohemia and Moravia, 
though whether he could command a majority is uncertain—it is clear 
that Dr. Hacha also has a following. There have been two recent indica- 
tions that there is an opposition to Dr. Benes even in Bohemia and 
Moravia, an opposition that draws strength from his Russian policy : 

First, on December 5th, 1943 (the Russian Czechoslovak Treaty was 
signed on the 12th) a Pastoral letter, condemning Dr. Benes’ Russian 
policy, was issued by the Roman Catholic hierarchy. It was read in the 
Czech churches of the Protectorate ‘ on the occasion of Dr. Benes’ journey 
to Moscow.’ P 

Secondly : On December 15th the executive League of Czech Youth, 
which has about 400,000 members, held a meeting in the Lucerna Hall 
at Prague. The meeting condemned ‘ the efforts of the Czech emigration 
to sacrifice the fate of the Czech nation to the disintegrating forces of 
Bolshevism.’ 

On December 16th the President of the Government of the Protec- 
torate issued a declaration that they would never recognise the agreement 
signed in Moscow. 

It will be said—and it may be true—that the Government of the 
Protectorate made their statement at the instigation of the Germans, 
and perhaps even under duress. But this can hardly be true of the 
declaration made by the League of Youth, still less of the pastoral letter 
issued by the Roman Catholic Bishops and Archbishops. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


The B.B.C. continues to magnify the exploits of the Yugoslav Parti- 
sans and to ignore those of the Regulars commanded by General Mihailo- 
vitch. Asdar as we are aware, neither the B.B.C. nor the daily Press have 
mentioned the following incident : 

American heavy bombers successfully attacked a railway station 
near Nish, setting fire to stores of petrol and destroying three German 
aeroplanes. On the way back to their base, the bombers were attacked 
by nine Heinkels. One of the bombers had to make a forced landing. 
Two Bulgarian detachments—each of them 200 strong—were sent to 
capture the crew. They were engaged by 500 Regulars led by Colonel 
Keserovitch. The Bulgarians were driven off, leaving behind them 

12 The case for Slovak independence is stated in an ‘ Open Letter ’ to Mr. Eden by the 
‘ Slovak National Council,’ 7 Wilton Crescent, S.W.1. 
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seventeen dead and four prisoners. The engagement was watched by the 
Americans, nineteen in all, who, when it was over, found themselves 
amongst friends. On the same day another American heavy bomber 
flying from Bari to Sofia was damaged. The crew, ten in number, had to 
bale out and were rescued by 

On January 26th, 27th and 28th a National Congress was held secretly 
in Yugoslavia.'* This Congress is an event of great importance, for it 
reinforces the authority of the legitimate Yugoslav Government in Cairo. 
The Congress also implies repudiation by serious politicians in Yuyo- 
slavia of General Tito’s ‘ Government ’ which has no constitutional status 
and no legitimate authority. 

The National Congress is the first sign of organised political life in 
Yugoslavia since the country was occupied by Germans, Italians, Hun- 
garians, Bulgars and Croats. It was attended by 273 delegates. The 
President of the Congress was Dr. Zhivko Topalovitch, who is one of the 
leaders of the Yugoslav labour movement (he represented Yugoslavia. in 
the International Labour Office at Geneva). The Vice-President was 
Radomir Yankovich, a leader of the Serbian Peasant Party. Members, 
representing all Parties, came from Serbia, Croatia and Slovenia. The 
Communists alone were unrepresented, but were invited to attend future 
meetings. General Mihailovitch was sine as representative of the 
Yugoslav Government. 

The Congress drafted a programme for a . Yugoslav federation in 
which Serbia, Croatia and Slovenia should have equal status, and for 
social and constitutional reform. The Congress decided to form a coali- 
tion of all parties, to-be known as the Yugoslav Democratic National 
Union. A resolution was passed, expressing loyalty to King Peter, to 
the Yugoslav Government, and to General Mihailovitch who, besides 
being commander in the field, is Minister of War. Greetings were sent to 
King Peter and his Government, to Mr. Churchill, President Roosevelt, 
Marshal Stalin, to the Polish, Greek and Czechoslovak Governments, and 
to General de Gaulle. 

The delegates travelled over a great distance to attend the Congress. 
That so many of them could meet secretly and remain in session for three 
days is an achievement unique in countries occupied by the enemy. King 
Peter and his Government now have what they lacked hitherto—an 
effective political organisation in the country itself, an organisation that 
will help to unify all the forces of resistance under the legitimate Govern- 
ment and against the common foe. 

; Tue EpItor. 


18 The meeting was briefly reported in The Times (February 15th). 


\ 
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THE~STATUS OF PRINCESS ELIZABETH 


THE outstanding social event of the year will be the coming-of-age 
of Princess Elizabeth, who attains her majority for all purposes when she 
reaches her eighteenth birthday on April 21st. Any public celebrations 


that may be decided upon by the King and Queen will, of course, be | 


almost entirely governed by the progress of the war. 

The legislation with respect to the*status of the Princess which was 
personally requested by the King and passed last autumn through both 
Houses of Parliament, amends the provisions of the Regency Act and 
thereby removes a curious anomaly. 

By the terms of the Act, as it originally stood, the Princess would 
have come of age on her eighteenth birthday—April 21st next—as far 
as the question of the succession to the Throne arises; but she would 
still have been a minor until the age of twenty-one, -as far as serving as a 
Councillor of State is concerned. The recent legislation remedies that 
contradiction by enabling her to serve as a Councillor of State imme- 
diately after next April. 

This timely step will afford the Pitas the unique opportunity of 
learning at first hand many of those important duties which in the normal 
course of events her future high position will cast upon her. 

In the unlikely event of the Throne becoming vacant before next 
April the Regency Act provides that the Duke of Gloucester would become 
Regent in the interim and exercise all powers of the Crown, except that 
he may not assent to any Bills 


‘for repealing, changing, or in any respect varying, the order or course of 
succession to the Crown of the realm, as established by the Act of Settlement; 
or to any Bill for repealing or altering an Act of the fifth year of the reign of 
Queen Anne, made in Scotland, intituled an Act for securing the Protestant 
religion and Presbyterian Government.’ 


A time-honoured and popular belief was at one time very prevalent 
in this country that, though sons succeed to the throne in order of birth, 
all daughters have an equal claim. This contention was accidentally 
supported by the fact that on the only two occasions when two sisters 
have stood next in succession, Acts of Parliament have been passed. 
The first occasion was when Parliament decided that Mary I was to come 
before Elizabeth and the second when Mary II (William and Mary) 
came before Anne; but in both instances there were other reasons for 
special legislation. In the first, to straighten out Henry VIII’s matri- 
monial tangle ; in the second, to keep Catholic descendants of James II 
from the throne. 

However, when Princess Margaret Rose was born, I understand that | 
careful enquiry established that daughters, like sons, succeed according to | 
the law of primogeniture. Still, it must not be forgotten that no rule of | 
succession as between two daughters has yet been laid down definitely | 
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in England, since in the case of a peerage, inheritable by heirs female, 
the title passes in abeyance, whereas in Scotland, in such a case, the elder 
daughter would succeed by right. 

Incidentally, it may be mentioned that never has a throne been more 
plentifully supplied with heirs than that of Great Britain at the present 
time. There are 124 direct descendants of Queen Victoria living, without 
going back to the descendants of her uncles, the Dukes of Cumberland 
and Cambridge. The line of succession goes into most of the Royal Fami- 
lies of Europe. Prince Olaf of Norway is eleventh in order. The rule of 
descent is simple, but difficult to trace out. King’s children first, brothers 


taking precedence of sisters. Then King’s brothers and sisters, children of 
-elder brother coming before younger brother. Then King George’s sister’s 


children ; then Queen Victoria’s second son’s descendants, then third 
son’s descendants, then fourth son’s descendants, then eldest daughter’s 
descendants (this is where the Hohenzollerns come in), and so forth. 


- 


It must not be thought that the new legislation means that Princess 
Elizabeth will, in the immediate future—at any rate, until the conclusion 
of the war—be seen more frequently in public. From their earliest years, 
following Queen Mary’s and Queen Alexandra’s examples, the Queen 
has been accustomed to take her children with her on every possible 
occasion ; but she has always resolutely set her foot against either of her 
daughters accepting public or semi-public engagements. -Innumerable 
requests have from time to time. been made for Princess Elizabeth to 
open ‘Children’s Days ’ in connection with charitable functions, but all 
have been tactfully, yet firmly, turned down. She was bridesmaid at the 
wedding of her cousin, Princess May of Cambridge ; but so far, almost 
the only function she has attended alone took place last April (1943), 
when she reviewed the Grenadier Guards, of which historic regiment she 
is the Colonel-in-Chief. 

Her Royal Highness, however, assisted her parents to entertain the 
two Princes of Saudi Arabia, the Emirs Feisal and Khalid, when they 
lunched at Buckingham Palace last November, and talked to them 
fluently in French, their own language. Both princes were impressed 
with her easy charm of manner. 

Moreover, by the express wish of the King there is, as yet, no individual 
mention of her name.in the Book of Common Prayer nor in the loyal 
toasts. Such additions will doubtless’ be made when she attains her 
majority next April. 

The preparation of the young Princess for the heavy responsibilities 
which in all probability will one day fall upon her shoulders has been 
carefully conceived and is thorough. Moreover, it has followed closely 
upon the lines ‘of that adopted in the case of Queen Victoria and also of 
that of her grandmother, Queen Mary, who was regarded in the light of a 
future Queen Consort (at any rate, by Queen Victoria and Disraeli) from 
thé hour she was born. 
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Princess Elizabeth’s nearness to the Throne was realised by both her 
parents from her earliest days, and- almost as soon as she could toddle, 
a family conference to discuss her upbringing was convened. 

The advice of Queen Mary was naturally sought, who wisely: pointed 
out that the child would have to shoulder public duties quite soon enough, 
and suggested that for many years she ought to avoid public appearances. 

* After all,’ urged her Majesty, ‘ childhood is short enough without 
deliberately reducing it, or permitting it to be overshadowed by future 
greatness. In its early stages health and happiness should be the main 
concern.’ Nevertheless, preparation had to be made for the years to 
come, and in the existing state of the world and its complex problems it 
has been a matter of deep anxiety to her parents. 

‘At the age of five, a governess, Miss Marian Crawford, from Dun- 
fermline High School, was appointed to teach the young Princess ‘ the 
three R’s,’ history and music. Miss Crawford’s tuition has been excellent, 
accompanied by complete sympathy between teacher and pupil. Geo- 
graphy—the Princess’s favourite subject—she has learnt to a great extent 
from hearing her father and mother (and in her earlier days from ‘ Unele 
David ’) talk of their Empire tours, following their adventures out with 
the aid of maps. 

However, the time arrived when she was called upon to be trained for 
the duties she will have to face in the immediate future. Fundamentally, 
Royal children are no different from other children; but many unusual 
problems are involved, the upbringing of an heiress to the Throne being 
@ particularly difficult task. 


‘The Queen of England,’ said Queen Victoria, ‘should be, if possible, the 
best-informed person in her Dominions as to the progress of political events 
and the current of political opinion both at home and abroad, and, so far from 
being passively indifferent, or warped by party considerations, she, as the 
- nation’s permanent head, has to consider what is best for its welfare and 
‘honour, without distinctions of party.’ 


If you would visualise Princess Elizabeth you must not look at the 
Guelphs, the Wettins nor the Windsors—the line of Queen Victoria— 
you must look at the Tecks, the house from which Queen Mary sprang. 
She is to-day the image of her grandmother, ‘ Princess May of Teck,’ 
in 1884. There is the same fair colouring.with its robust health. There 
are the same blue eyes that gain in apparent size by their setting : and, 
above all, there is the same strength in the mouth and determination in 
the jaw. 

Queen Mary’s education has in many respects served as a model for 
that of her grand-daughter, although modern economic history, classic 
dynastic history and constitutional history have inevitably formed part 
of the curriculum. Tutors and extra governesses for special subjects 
have been called in, while the Princess has learnt Latin, in order that she 
might be able to read in the original the documents her position requires 
her to know. 
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I feel that I am not betraying a family secret in stating that at one 
time it was intended to send her to school—that was the advice of the 
Duke of Windsor when he was Sovereign—but it was ruled out, both on 
account of'the jealousy the selection would have caused and that the 
difficulty of finding a suitable course of study for a potential future 


_ Queen, and suitable companions proved insuperable. 


The almost total absence of all Court functions and ceremonies con- 
sequent upon the war, has made all knowledge of the time-honoured 


etiquette attached to them exceptionally difficult for Princess Elizabeth to 


acquire, and she will have perforce ‘to feel her way as she goes,’ guided 
happily by the expert experience and counsel of the King and Queen. 

I notice, in a leading London newspaper, it has recently been suggested 
that, upon attaining her majority, the title, ‘ Princess of Wales,’ shall be 


conferred upon Princess Elizabeth. Those who make this suggestion - 


forget that she is only heir-presumptive to the throne and not heir- 
apparent, which conclusively debars her from the style. 

The Princedom of Wales is the exclusive prerogative of the first-born 
son of the reigning Sovereign, and even the latter Possesses NO powers to 
deprive him of the dignity, which Belongs to him de jure. 

The probabilities are that the Princess will remain * Princess Eliza- 
beth ’ and no more desirable title could be found. 


Henry BEnson. 


MONTGOMERY 


SormntiFic progress has very considerably speeded up the tempo of 
battle. Fast intercommunication between formations, units, vehicles and 
aircraft is now possible. The mobility of armies has been greatly increased, 
and the weapons at presént in use are more highly lethal than was 


’ formerly the case. 


These modern innovations have in no way dispensed with, or reduced, 
the importance of the human element. On the contrary, to be a master of 
the art of war under modern conditions makes fresh demands on the 
military leader of the present day. Apart from the necessity of possessing 
a thorough knowledge of his profession, he must be fitter, more agile, 
quicker witted, and more versatile than his counterpart in previous wars. 

Concurrently, he must possess those qualities which will enable him 
to inspire those officers, N.C.Os. and men who serve under him to reach 
that all round higher standard of skill and efficiency essential in an army 
brought up to “ blitzkreig ” technique. Time i is one of the most important 
single factors of modern war. 

To be a leader—not of the self-styled variety who so often claim the 
right. to guide our destiny—a man must retain the confidence of his men 
under many different sets of circumstances. His actions must therefore 
instinctively be guided by service to a cause, other than himself- Hence, 
he must be imbued with the spirit of sacrifice. A man who has too much 
to lose is no leader. 
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He must also possess a high degree of self-discipline and be capable of 


taking stock of himself. Not only must he be fit in every respect to lead, © 


he must realise that he must remain fit, and above all know and under- 
stand his men. He must on no account be strictly orthodox or warped 
in outlook by traditional methods or conservative_ideas. These latter 
qualities are becoming more repugnant to the present generation who are 
quicker to appreciate the dangers which are likely to accrue from defiance 
of progress. 

Montgomery comes nearer to fulfilling these qualities than many of the 
Generals in the long history of the British Army. Born in London of 
Irish parents on November 18th, 1887, he spent his early childhood in 
Tasmania, where his father, the Rev. H. H. Montgomery, was Bishop of 
that Diocese. Returning to Ireland, he went eventually to the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, leaving there in 1908 to be gazetted 2nd 
Lieutenant in the Royal Warwickshire Regiment. 

On the outbreak of the first World War he was serving with his 
regiment on the Western Front by August 20th, 1914. Within two 
months of that date he had been awarded the Distinguished Service Order, 
promoted Captain, and severely wounded. , Recovering from wounds he 
returned to France and was again wounded. During his service on the 
Western Front he was awarded the Croix de Guerre and mentioned in 
dispatches six times. 

After the Armistice he served with the army of occupation on the 
Rhine. From 1921 to 1922 he held the appointment of Brigade Major 
with the Irish Command, and the following year he was posted to Southern 
Command in a similar capacity. Later, having attended the Staff 
College, he went to India, where he was posted as General Staff Officer 
Grade I to the Staff College at Quetta. 

Returning to England in August, 1937, he took over command of the 
9th Infantry Brigade at Portsmouth, and a yedr later was appointed to 
command the 3rd Division, which he eventually took to France, where he 
remained until he embarked for England at Dunkirk on the night of 
May 31st/June Ist, 1940. 

In France Montgomery’s initiative was somewhat restricted. He had 
little opportunity of putting into practice the theories he had formulated 
between the years 1918 and 1939. It was only as a Corps Commander 
and later as G.O.C. South-Eastern Command that,he was given the 
opportunity of training his men according to the methods he thought best. 

It was characteristic of him in those early days to ensure that he knew 
his men and that they were personally acquainted with him. To this end 
he so organised his office work that he was able to spend the maximum 
time among them. He made frequent tours of his command, addressing 
many audiences. The idea that an officer should spend as little time as 
possible in his office is continually put forward in the Army, but seldom 
strictly observed by those who advocate it. 

It is Montgomery’s contention that the average man cannot be 
expected to think quickly and clearly in the absence of physical fitness. 
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To him this forms the foundation of all_military preparedness, and this 
theory was applied not only to the units of South-Eastern Command but 
also to his own staff, where every officer and clerk under forty was ordered 
to turn out at seven o’clock each morning for fifteen minutes’ physical 
training. In addition all ranks from private to brigadier had once a week 
to take part in a cross-country run. The General himself frequently 
participated on these occasions. 

Officers and men under Montgomery’s command both at home and 
abroad soon learnt the significance of the posters which bore the following 
questions : 

Are you 100 per cent. fit ? 

Are you 100 per cent. up to your job? 

Are you 100 per cent. full of ‘ binge’? . 

The General’s phrases are always short, clear, and clipped. The word 
‘binge’ signifies everything from alertness to imaginative foresight, 
punch, and zip. ‘ ' 

Practising all he preaches Montgomery has confidence in himself. He 
therefore is- able to build up in those who serve under him that high 
standard of all round efficiency which in turn must give confidence to 
others. Nor is he the type of officer who suffers fools gladly, but men 
prefer to.know where they stand with their leaders. He holds the strong 
conviction that in order to expect men to give everything in battle each 
must thoroughly understand the campaign. This is of the utmost impor- 
tance as it not only helps to gain their confidence, but leads to the best 
possible co-operation. Whether an operation is successful or otherwise it 
helps also to improve the general knowledge of all concerned. 

In August, 1942, Montgomery flew to Egypt. He was on the El 
Alamein front within a few hours of his arrival in that country. There was 
no time for delay or formalities. The situation was critical. Immediate 
plans to counter the Axis blows had to be drawn up, and preparations 
made which would enable the Allies to take the initiative. Defence would 
not drive the Axis out of North Africa. This could only be achieved by 
offensive action. 

Sound preparation before battle was obviously uppermost in Mont- 
gomery’s mind. No man with his vision is likely to commit his forces to 
action until he considers they are ready for all eventualities. He there- 
fore proceeded to regroup his formations and units, got to know his men, 
and ensure that the Army and the Air Force would be capable of operating 
as one. In his endeavour to be thorough he had to face the fact that 
time was not unlimited. Fortunately he knew how to employ ‘ binge.’ 

But the supreme test still lay before him. The lightning drive of the 
Eighth Army through a succession of strongly held enemy positions in 
North Africa confirmed to the world the wisdom of Montgomery’s theories. 

From the very commencement of his African campaign he had a clear 
conception of the problems which then confronted him. He made his 
army flexible and used that flexibility against his opponent. This fact 
is borne out in the following extract of a message which he sent to his 
troops on the eve of battle. 
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‘The enemy is now advancing against us. This is because he is caught 
like a rat in a trap, and he is hitting out in every direction, trying to gain time 
to stave off the day of final defeat in North Africa. The enemy has never yet | 
succeeded in any attack against a co-ordinated defensive lay-out, and he will 
not do so now. We have plenty of tanks, and provided defended localities hold — 
firm we will smash the enemy attack, and cause him such casualties that it will 
cripple him. We will, in fact, give him a very “ bloody nose.” Ir WILL THEN 
BE OUR TURN TO ATTACK HIM, and having been crippled himself he will be 
unable to stand up to our attack and we will smash right through him.’ 


This clear and simple message could leave no doubt of the commander’s 
intention in the minds of every officer and man of a well-prepared army. 
Throughout North Africa and if Italy Montgomery retainéd the entire 
confidence of his officers and men, and one can well understand the 
reluctance with which he left them for his present post. Perhaps the 
highest tribute that could ever be paid him came from the Rev. F. Hughes, 
Assistant’ Chaplain-General of the Eighth Army at the time of the 
General’s departure. Speaking on behalf of the padres of that Army the 
Assistant Chaplain-General said : ‘ We look upon him as a fine leader, as 
a good man, and as inspiring a servant of God as we could ever work for.’ 
To-day he is repeating on a larger scale those theories which have stood 
him in such good stead in the past. Once again he is getting to know his 
new command. The organisation of his special train is typical of the man. 
Speed and versatility are ever present. Montgomery is fit, he is vital, and 
he knows his job. The tools of war are now available in vast quantities, 
therefore it can be said with confidence that much will again be heard of 
this great leader before hostilities have been brought to a successful 


conclusion. 
C. B. THorne. 


THE BLOOD-RED STALLION - 


Tuts fragment is taken from one of a number of ballads which were 
collected in the middle of the last century among the Turkic tribes of the _ 
Abakan valley, in the Minusinsk district of South-Eastern Siberia. 
Turkic, Russian and German versions appeared at the time in various - 
publications, chiefly scientific, in St. Petersburg ; but the ballads have 
remained unknown in this country. 

These stories were handed down orally among the nomads of the steppe 
for hundreds, perhaps thousands, of years. They were chanted at night 
by the fire in a yurta (nomad tent) by a professional singer, who accom- 
panied himself on a kind of string instrument. The nomads regarded 
song almost as a form of magic; the ballad-recitation was a ritual, and 
its technique was so elaborate that a single ballad might occupy two 

ts. 
hen as poetry and as a story the fragment given here 1s representa- 
tive. The persecution of the orphaned warrior-child by the spirits and 
his rescue by his father’s horse make up a characteristic theme of this 
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mythology, and one which possessed a special and deep significance i in 
aught Abakan culture. 


n time 
er yet He lives in the outer land 
1e will drinks from the outer waters 
shold ~ ‘at the edge of the white sea 
it will he has built his yurta. s 
“THEN All the yurtas shine with whiteness 
rill be the herds are like white nits in the vast spaces of the steppe. 
Though the yurta overflows with his belongings 
: _Kan Mirgan,* the lord of all the land, 
ider’s is childless : “ 
comay. Kan Areg,* his dear wife, has-borne no heir, 
entire A blood-red horse stands tethered to the golden post 
i the before his yurta. 
es the A golden arrow flies from the highest ty 
ighes, down to the earth. / 
f the It strikes the golden post. -- 
y the Kan Mirgin takes the golden arrow in his hand 
ns a4 he plucks it from the post. 
: for. On the arrow’s base nine gods have stamped their ~— 
stood Kan Mirgin knows the sign 
w his reads what is carved upon the arrow : 
man. ‘ To-morrow morning you must come to us.’ 
. and Kan Mirgan snaps the arrow 
aties, throws the pieces to the flames. 
rd of 9 
eafal He cries aloud : 
‘I owe nothing to the gods 
— I have nothing here to give them !’ 
The warrior lies down upon his golden bed 
Kan Mirgan sleeps quietly that night. 
When the day breaks 
when the sun rises through the blue-gleaming morning 
were like a glowing coal 
fthe _ the hoofs of a warrior’s stallion 
eria. and the snorts from a stallion’s nostrils 
rious - sound through all the land. 
have On the golden mountain-crest there came to birth 
a warrior’s stallion. 
eppe There Alten Kis * was born 
Light the greatest of all warriors : 
com- he is a poplar with no branches 
rded he is a camel with no hump. 
and Alten Kis rides on his stallion 
sae the warrior comes to fight with Kan Mirgan. 
From far off he cries : 
‘Is the blood-red stallion on its tether ? 
ome Is Kan Mirgin at home ?’ 
an 


, 1 Kan Mirgin = Blood “Marksman : * Kan Ar « = Blood-Pure. 
this ? Alten Kus = Golden Bird. 
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At the sound of his voice stones on the ground are res: 
the sea-flood rises 
mountains fall apart. 


Kan Mirgan comes out from his yurta. 
Running he puts 4 bridle on his stallion 
binds a ninefold girth about its belly 
takes reins of ninefold strength. 

The warrior mounts his blood-red stallion 
he gallops to the mountain-crest. 


On the golden mountain-crest stands the greatest of all warriors. 
He greets the warrior Kan Mirgan : 

‘ Are you in good health and strength - 
Kan Mirgan 

you valiant warrior ?’ 

The warriors seize each other round the body 

drag one another from the stallions 

they wrestle limb to limb. 

They wrestle nine days long and do not rest 

fight on for seven days. 


At the end of seven days 

Kan Mirgan lifts the warrior off his feet 
and thrown him down. 

He cuts the backbone in two pieces 

the warrior’s soul must leave his flesh. 


The warrior’s white-blue stallion gallops up the sky. 


Kan Mirgan turns back 

to the white yurta on the hill of gold. 
He dismounts from his stallion 

binds it to the golden post. 


The warrior goes inside the yurta 
sits down on his golden couch. 

Kan Areg his dear wife 

sets food upon the table of pure — 
Kan Mirgan takes food 

the warrior eats his fill. 

He who was lean can grow fat now. 


Kan Areg speaks to her husband : 

‘Kan Mirgan 

my chosen one 

why do you struggle with the gods 

why fight the gods who live up in the sky ? 
Kan Mirgan 

greatest of warriors 

why do you fight against the gods ! 

Your wife has been with child six months. 
In the ninth month I will feel great pain 
and in the tenth month bear the child. 
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The nine Kfdafs are even now ‘ 

forging nine stallions to a single horse 

making a brown white-muzzled stallion 

giving the stallion piebald legs. 

Even now the nine Kfdafs are forging 

nine strong warriors to a single warrior 

named Buidalei Mirgan. 

To-morrow morning they will send him here to fight you. 
Kan Mirgan 

what is there you can do ?’ 

When Kan Mirgan stretches all his limbs 

he is a boulder > 

when he stands upright 

he, towers like a mighty rock. 

He is a poplar with no branches 

he is a camel with no hump. 

He lies down on his golden couch. 

When he snores 

the noise from the warrior’s nostrils roars through all the sky. 


Kan Mirgan sleeps quietly that night. 

Day breaks blue-gleaming 

the sun is like a glowing coal. 

The day shines yellow and the pure sun soars across the sky. 
The hoofs of a warrior’s stallion 

and the snorts from a stallion’s nostrils - 

sound from beyond the hills. . 

The warrior’s stallion stands on the high crest of the mountain 
the horse sinks through the black soil to its knees. 

At the sound of the warrior’s voice 

' mountains fall asunder 

the sea-flood rises 

all the earth is shaken 

the high peaks bow down to the ground. 

At that sound the light of day is darkened 

from the ceiling of the sky the Seven Stars fall crashing to the earth. 


The warrior cries : 
‘ Is the blood-red stallion on its tether ? 
Is Kan Mirgan in readiness ? ’ 


Kan Mirgian bounds out from his yurta. 

Running he puts the bridle on the blood-red horse 
flings a great saddle on the stallion’s back 

binds a ninefold girth about its belly 

takes reins of ninefold strength. 

The warrior mounts his blood-red stallion 

he rides up to the golden peak. 


The brown white-muzzled stallion with four piebald legs 
gallops towards him. 
Buidalef Mirgian gives greetings. 
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Above their horses’ heads 

the warriors thrust at one another with their spears 
but the spears will not go in. 

They try to wound each other with their swords 
the sharp swords will not cut. © 

The warriors seize each other round the body 
drag one another from the stallions 

hellow like great bulls 

they bend, crush, drag one another 

neighing like wild foals. 

They wrestle nine days long and do not rest 
fight on for seven days. 

Ran Mirgan begins to weaken 

the warrior staggers on his feet 

props himself up with both his hands. 

Buidalei lifts him off his feet ~ 

hurls him against the black soil’s face. 

He cuts the backbone in six pieces 

and stamps it underfoot. 

The blood-red stallion runs to Kan Mirgiin’s uluss ¢ 
runs to the yurta of his master 

gallops to the Fair Kan Areg. 

Kan Areg’s eyes are shining. 

She has borne two children, boy and girl. 

The blood-red stallion calls to the woman 

. calls in a man’s voice, crying : 

* Let me have the boy and girl!’ 

The stallion takes the children in its nostrils 

it gallops far away. 

The moon is darkened 

thick fog sweeps across the steppe 

no eye can see ahead. 

. The light hoofs beating the black earth make no sound 
the sky is windless. 

- The stallion runs upon its way. 


Buidalei Mirgan runs down to Kan Mirgan’s uluss. 
He goes inside the white yurta 

the warrior shouts so loud 

that Kan Areg falls upon the ground 

the woman weeps for fear. 

The warrior cries : 

‘ Where haye you hidden the two children ? 

Bring out the boy and girl!’ 


Kan Areg answers : 

* When I was young I bore no children 
how shall I bear them now that Tam old ? 
Youth left me barren 
and shall old age make me a mother ?’ 


* Uluss = encampment, tent-village. 
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Buidalef takes Kan Areg by both her plaits 
drags the woman from the yurta. 

The warrior flogs her with his plaited whip 
till the tongue is dumb behind the forty teeth 
till her soul must leave her flesh. 


Buidalei throws the body from him. 
He mounts his horse 

beats the white-muzzled stallion with his whip 

till strips from its flanks fly on the steppe 

he flogs the horse 

till the whip strikes on bare bones. 

He pulls on the bit so hard 

that the horse’s mouth is wrenched back to its ears. 3 


Buidalei follows the blood-red stallion on from peak to peak. 
The black earth shudders 

each mountain-crest bows down. 

The warrior follows up the horse. 


The blood-red stallion gallops on. 
Only its bones are left 

the flesh has long since fallen from its limbs 
the red flesh is all gone 

the horse is nothing but dry bones. 

The stallion cries in a man’s voice 

laments in the words of men : 

‘Tf I could find a warrior 

full of pity for the weak 

who would help us 

who would take these children in his care !’ 


The horse has already run all ways 
runs on the border of the sky. 


Buidalei on his brown white-muzzled stallion 
follows up the horse. 














































There is a warrior 
Ai Mirgan 5 of the white-blue stallion 
whom all men praise. 


The blood-red stallion 

comes to Ai Mirgan. 

It cries in a man’s voice 

laments in the words of men 

the horse forms these words with its tongue : 

* Wafrior 

I have come to you 

because men say that you are full of pity. 

I have come 

that you may take these orphans in your care. 













5 Ai-Mirgin = Moon Marksman. 
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Great warrior 
Ai Mirgan, 
give us what help you can!’ 


Ai Mirgan replies 

‘I have reached middle-age 

my time of flowering strength is past. 

Stallion 

you must not put your trust in me ! 

If you gallop on 

if you run through forty lands 

you will find a mighty warrior. 

He has just received his name 
Mirgan ° of the black white-muzzled horse. 

Blood-red stallion 

gallop on to him !’ 


The horse runs on. 

The hardest tree has bark 

but the blood-red stallion has no hide : 

the driest tree has bark 

but the blood-red stallion is stripped bare. 

Its haunches are so sharp 

a bucket céuld hang safely from them. 
Sunken-eyed 

the blood-red stallion gallops to that warrior’s land. 


Through forty lands Buidalei follows the running stallion. 
He comes to Ai Mirgin. 

He hurls himself upon the warrior 

strikes at him with his sword 

thrusts at the old man with his spear. 


The voice of Buidalef is thunder 

is a roaring lion. 

Ai Mirgan drops down for fear 

lies there weeping on the ground. 
- With a sword like flashing moonlight 
Buidalei kills the warrior and his horse. 
He gallops on 
following the blood-red stallion in its flight. 
The cracking of his whip 
and the snorts from his stallion’s nostrils 
sound through all the land. 


The blood-red stallion comes to Kartéga’s homeland 
gallops from the golden mountain down to the uluss. 
The horse steps half inside the yurta. 

It speaks in a man’s voice to the warrior 

laments in the words of men 

forms these words with its tongue : 

* Men say that you are full of pity. 


° Kartéga Mirgan = Hawk Marksman. 
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Warrior 

help this boy 

give shelter to this girl ! 
Kartéga Mirgan 


save the pure lives of these children !’ 


Mirgan is seated on his couch of gold 
fitting feathers to his arrows 
at work with sixty, seventy feathers. 
The warrior’s tongue is dumb behind his forty teeth 
behind his thirty teeth the breath is silent 
his voice is still. 
The warrior makes no sound. 
His fair wife stands beside him 
in her arms a beaker of fine gold. 
The blood-red stallion comes there in the morning 
stands there weeping till the evening. 
When evening comes the horse runs on 
through forty lands. 


At the foot of a blue hill a blue sea surges. 

At the blue hill’s foot 

at the blue sea’s edge 

lives the great blue bull. ‘ 

The blood-red stallion gallops to the blue bull’s home. 


Buidalei comes to the homeland of Kartéga 
sees the hoof-prints of the stallion near by the uluss. 
The warrior follows up the blood-red horse. 


In the back wall of his yurta 

Kartaéga Mirgan has bored himself a hole. 
He sets an arrow to his bow 

aims at the warrior’s horse. . 

The arrow strikes the stallion on the neck 
springs back as from a rock 

it clangs as if it hit hard iron. 


Buidalef Mirgan rides on 
he follows up the blood-red horse. 


The horse has run through forty lands 
it comes to the blue hill. 
It looks down from the hill-top 
sees the blue bull standing by the sea. 
The dewlap of that bull hangs on the ground 
its mighty horns : 
thrust in six places through the dappled clouds 
and touch the sky. 
The blood-red stallion bows down before the bull. 
The stallion begs : ; 
‘ Save these children, boy and girl, 
save the pure lives of these children ! ’ 
Vor. CXXXV—No. 805 
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The blue bull answers : 
‘ For all my strength 


T cannot save these children’s lives.’ 


The blood-red stallion gallops on through forty lands 
to the Khan-maiden’s land: 

Sixty Khans pay tribute to this maid. 

The stallion gallops to her home. 


Buidalei comes to the blue hill 

sees the blue bull and rides against it. 

The warrior hurls bimself upon the bull 
gripping it by the horns. 

These two fight together 

they wrestle nine days long and do not rest 
fight on for seven days. 

At the end of seven days the warrior throws the bull upon the ground 
He rips the belly open 

kills the bull. 

Buidalei Mirgan rides on 

the warrior follows up the blood-red horse. 
With forty bounds 

the blood-red stallion leaps across forty lands 
comes to the Khan-maiden’s land. 

The horse steps half inside the yurta. 

It speaks in a man’s voice to the maiden 
laments in the words of men _ 

forms these words with its tongue : 

* Save these children, boy and girl, 

save the pure lives of these children !’ 


The Khan-maiden is lying on a couch of gold 
she plays a harp with forty strings. 


The maiden makes no sound 

she gives no answer: 

The blood-red stallion comes there in the morning 
stands there waiting till the evening. 

When evening comes it gallops on. 

There is no land left to run through 

the horse has galloped through all lands. 

It cannot climb the mountains 

they are far too high 

and cannot plunge beneath the earth 

the black soil is too hard. 

From the stallion’s eyes tears fall like drops of blood 
the water from its nostrils is like hanging ice. 


Beyond the forty lands lives Kata{ Més of the red stallion 
at his side Kesé] Djibaék? the Fair. 
The blood-red stallion gallops to the warrior and his wife. 


7 Kesél Djibsk = Red Silk. 
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Buidalei follows close upon the tracks. 
In forty mighty bounds 
the horse has run across the forty lands. 


The stallion cries to Katai Més : 

* Warrior 

I have come to you 

because men say that you are full of pity. 
Save these children, boy and girl, 

save the pure lives of these children !’ 


Kotai Més answers : 

‘Give both the children to Kesél Djibak. 
She is my wife 

and she will take them in her care.’ 


The horse runs down from the high mountain 
seeking Kesél Djibak. 

The woman runs to meet the stallion. 

She takes the children in her arms 

takes them. with her to the yurta. 

The woman feeds the boy and girl. 


Buidalef rides on the brown white-muzzled stallion 
comes to Katai Més. 
Above their horses’ heads 
the warriors thrust at one another with their spears 
they slash with their sharp swords. 

They seize each other round the body 


= 


drag one another from the stallions. 
The warriors wrestle seven days 
fight on nine days and do not rest. 
Neither can throw the other 

in the black soil’s dust. 


Look ! the children on unsteady legs stand up 
walk step by step. - 
The girl has plaits that hang down to her cheeks. 
The five-year-old boy 
born of a warrior stock 
has himself grown strong. 
He looks up to the mountain 
sees the two warriors wrestling 
runs to the mountain-crest. 
The boy drags Katai Més on one side 
he hurls himself at Buidalei 
himself begins to fight. 
The warriors wrestle seven days 
fight on for seven years 
they wrestle limb to limb nine days 
they fight nine years. - 
The strength of Buidalei Mirgan begins to fail. 
The boys lifts the strong warrior off his feet 
hurls him against the black soil’s face. 
Vou. CKXXV—No. 805 
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He cuts the backbone in six pieces with his sword 
till the soul must leave the flesh. * 
The boys cuts off the warrior’s head. 
He cries aloud : 

_ “No warrior who comes to fight upon this ground 
shall ever leave 
if once he dismounts from his horse ! ’ 


The boy turns back to his home. 
Katai Més walks beside him as his father. 


Translated by Norman CoHN. 


THE PLAYING FIELDS OF THE PAVEMENT 


Durive the recent debate on the King’s Speech I advocated a policy of 
giving absolute priority in planning to everything necessary to produce | 
and maintain a fine race of people. I based my remarks on three years’ 
close contact with the citizehs of Portsmouth, during which I learnt a lot 
about their lives and hopes, and I concluded my speech with, ‘ In the 
final analysis the decline of any nation from a dominant position is due 
to a decline in the physical attributes of its people.’ My interest had been 
aroused at a much earlier stage in my naval career when I was a lieutenant, 
living in lodgings at Greenock and going daily to a shipyard to watch the 
final stages in the building of a battleship. On my way back to my 
lodgings in the afternoon I pagsed the school children slowly wending 
their way home. It was not the pallor on so many of their little faces 
or the all-too-frequent twisted limbs that left an indelible impression on 
my mind ; it was the look of wistfulness. School was over for the day, 
and now there was just a blank. No fun and laughter, no games, nothing 
of the slightest interest. Some of the more enterprising chalked up wickets 
on @ wall and played a strange game of cricket. Some chalked lines on 
the pavement and played a game of their own invention. But the wistful 
look was never entirely absent. 

How different my own young school life had been! Four years at a 
Scottish Public School in the Highlands, with fresh clean air in the school- 
rooms and dormitories and a wide range of playing fields, bordered with 
trees and flower-beds, and in the distance the purple and green mountain 
ranges. There was no molly-coddling. No caps, bare knees, porridge for 
breakfast, but the sun and the air, and always something interesting to 
be done from the time we were roused by the porter’s bell till the time to 

‘go to bed. 

The old controversy about our public schools has recently been 
revived. Some people attack the system on the grounds that it is an 
anachronism in these days to give educational advantages to those whose 
parents can afford thfe expense of public school education. Others defend 
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the system vigorously and emphasise the part the public schools have 
played in making us a great nation. A large number, probably the 
majority, favour continuing the public school system, but throwing the 
doors wider open to boys whose parents cannot afford the usual fees. 
But.the basic difference between the life of a boy at a residential school 
and a boy at a day town school is seldom emphasised. The basic difference 
is not in the book-learning; it is to be found in the life during out-of- 
school hours. In the one case the boys make their way after school hours 
to the playing fields, where they play cricket or football or practice for 
the sports, and where they learn to play for the side, take the rough with 
the smooth and learn the rudiments of leadership ; in the other case they 
wander wistfully through the streets, spend a few minutes playing a 
game with a stone, and arrive home to be told by a harassed and busy 
mother to go out in the street again. When I was at Greenock I talked to 
my petty officers about these things. These petty officers had been 
brought up in a hard school, but they, too, had breathed fresh air and had 
the opportunity of healthy recreation after working hours, and their days 
in the training establishment had always been full days. They had never 
been wistful. We were realists. We knew it was impossible to wave a 
wand and clear away all the mean houses and narrow airless streets. 
We knew that any proposal that the young men should be provided with 
recreational facilities and playing grounds would be regarded as the 
proposal of unpractical visionaries. But we always wondered why more 
effort was not made to give the small children a, hetter start in life. It 
was so obvious that their lives would be radically changed for the better 
if the schools were given colourful surroundings—trees and flowers and 
grass—and if they had their own grass playing fields, where they could 
put up real wickets and play with a real ball, or, in the winter, play | 
rounders or football, We knew nothing of the financial aspect, but we 
knew that the cost of providing these amenities for all the schools in the 
country could not be very much more than the cost of the battleship we 
were building, or the cost-of many grandiose building projects then being 
completed or contemplated. Nor did we know anything about the 
responsibilities of the school-teachers, but as the teachers at the residential 
schools and the naval training establishments always looked afjer their 
young charges for the whole twenty-four hours, it seemed to us that the 
teachers in the day schools would gladly look after their pupils for an 
hour or two after school hours if their status and pay were attuned to the 
additional responsibility. 

That was twenty-seven years ago. Since then the lot of the school 
children has no doubt been improved. There is milk for them and a 
midday meal. But the children still wistfully wend their way home after 
the last banging of desks, still chalk up a wicket on a blitzed house, still 
wonder what sort of reception they will get when they arrive home, still 
get crushed under lorries when they are retrieving their make-believe 
football, still appear in the juvenile courts for offences that would never 
have been committed if their day had been full of interesting and exciting 
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events. It was perhaps crying for the moon to have expected local 
authorities to take action twenty-seven years ago. They would have been 
appalled at the suggestion that houses pressing in on schools should be 
demolished. The owners of the property were probably members of the 
local council. They would have derided the suggestion that the children 
should have more sun, more fresh air and more opportunities to develop 
their physical strength. They had not had these advantages. It was 
just a lot of nonsense. There were more Blimps on local councils_than 
ever commanded British regiments ! 

But a second World War in a quarter of a century has caused a great 
stirring through the land. The First World War was to have ended all 
wars and the heroes who fought the long battle were to have enjoyed 
peace and comfort. Instead it laid the seeds for a Segond World War 
’ and many of the heroes tramped the streets with barrel organs. The 
people are determined that the ‘ Cease Fire ’ bugle call will not this time 
herald in an age of disillusionment and muddled home and foreign policies. 
And this time the enemy has come to our aid by laying open with bombs 
great spaces and thus eased the task of town planners. So there is a 
golden opportunity to effect the change in the life of the children that I 
and my petty officers believed to be vitally necessary twenty-seven 
years ago. It would manifestly be out of the question to start demolishing 
houses pressing on schools when there is already such a dearth of houses 
in the country, but if it was the declared firm policy of the Government 
to give every school proper surroundings, fresh air and adequate playing 
grounds, then : 

(a) Suitable blitzed sites close to schools that have nothing but a 
gravel enclosure would be scheduled as school grounds, and no buildings 
or roads would be allowed to encroach. The work of levelling, planting 
and sowing grass would be undertaken when labour became available. 

(5) In the case of schools surrounded by poor quality houses which 
are either scheduled for pulling down eventually in the general plan, or 
in any case, have only a short life, the area rfecessary to give the schools 
fresh air and playing grounds would be marked on the plan-and no 
suggestions to use the area for any other purpose would be entertained. 

(c) In the case of schools surrounded by good quality houses, playing 
grounds would be provided as near as possible, or the bold course taken of 
rebuilding the schools in better surroundings. 

This does not sound very formidable if we remember that the future 
of the nation depends on the physical quality of the younger generations, 
and also that it is ‘ now or never,’ because once the land has been snapped 
up by house or road builders it is lost for the purpose to which it should 
be put until the bombs start falling again. That there is some hope that 
the golden opportunity will not be missed can be seen in the following 
Parliamentary question and answer : 

‘ Tuesday, 14th December, 1943. 

Apmrrat Sr WitL1am JamEes—To ask the President of the Board of Educa- 
tion if a Survey has been made of open land adjacent to schools which have no 
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' playing grounds, with a view to providing these schools. with adequate 


recreational facilities ; and, if not, what steps he intends to take. 

Mr. J. CoutER Epr—Local education authorities are consulted in the 
planning and redevelopment: of areas under the Town and Country Planning 
Acts about.the need for additional school playing fields, and the Board are in 
close touch with authorities through His Majesty’s Inspectors. Reference was 
made in paragraph 23 of the White Paper on Educational Reconstruction to 
theeGovernment’s proposals for a survey by local education authorities of the 
present and prospective needs of primary and secondary schools in their areas.’ 


And also in this answer to a question to the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning asking if any directions had been issued-to Town 
Planning Authorities on the subject of playing grounds for schools : 


‘Ministry or Town anp Country PLanninc (Mg. Henry Steavss), 
14th December, 1943. My right hon. Friend has, in a memorapdum to planning 
authorities of which I am sending my hon. and gallant Friend a copy, drawn 
their attention to the importance of maintaining close contact with local 
education authorities in order that the latter may know in which areas develop- 
ment is expected or will be allowed, and that the planning authority may be 
fully advised of their requirements for schools and playing fields. The planning 
officers of the Ministry have also been instructed to give the divisional inspectors 
of the Board of Education such information and help as will ensure that the- 
planning authorities give full consideration to the requirements of the education 
authorities.’ F 


But unless the local authorities are fully seized with the importance of 
giving priority to the needs ef the schoolchildren, far less will be achieved 
than can and should be achieved. Local authorities are beset with many 
problems, of which by no means the least formidable is the raising of 
adequate rates to maintain the necessary services for the people. A 
builder may offer a big sum for one of the sites that should be preserved | 
for the children, and the houses he builds will eventually bring in a hand- 
some sum in rates. It will be very tempting to say: ‘ The school should 
have that land, but we must balance our budget, and no doubt a ground 
can be found for the children somewhere else.’ It will be so easy for a 
local authority to subscribe wholeheartedly to the principle and also so 
easy to find reasons for departing from the principle. The temptation, 
too, to concentrate on grandiose schemes is almost irresistible. Planning 
fine new shopping centres, fine new roads, fine new esplanades is exhilarat- 
ing, and to be the office-holders when these great schemes are launched 
is very satisfying. The evening of life is very pleasant to a man who can, . 
on public and private occasions, wave his hand and repeat Wren’s epitaph. 
A sturdy, healthy, forthright people would, however, be a much finer 
monument to his memory. Rome once boasted of the finest buildings 
in the world. It is to be devoutly hoped that all local authorities will 
remember this. 

It is sometimes suggested that even if playing grounds were provided, 
there would still remain the difficulty of looking after the young people 
at their games, because the teachers’ responsibility ends as the last lesson 
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book is closed. The school-teacher’s profession is one of the noblest > # 


professions and it is no exaggeration to say that sehool-teachers can make 
or break a nation. The younger generation, at a most impressionable age, 
spend a greater part of the day under their guidance. I have only known 
the schoolmasters in my village. They have been splendid men who 
have taken a leading part in all the village activities. They would never 
have said that they could not do this or that because it was not in their 
contract. R.L. Stevenson wrote : ‘ If a man love the labour of any trade 
apart from any question of success or fame, the Gods have called him.’ 
These village schoolmasters had been called by the gods, and there must 
be thousands like them. But there are grounds for believing that the 
teaching profession does not occupy the place it should in the minds of the 
people. Being one of the noblest professions, it should be regarded as 
such throughout the land. If the pay and prospects are not in accord 
with the status“and dignity of the profession, then they should be brought 
into accord. The children are the ‘ guardians of posterity ’; the teachers 
are the guardians of the children. It should be unthinkable that a teacher 
would refuse to help the children with their games after school hours, 
because it is not in the contract, and there would not, I believe, be many 
who would do so if facilities for after-school recreation existed. 

A large number of new teachers will be required after the war. The 
future, to a great extent, depends on the type of men selected. If 
character is the main consideration all will be well. Great brains are not 
required to teach young people; they can be a disadvantage. I once 
attended lectures by a very brilliant,professor of mechanics, and no one 
in the class came away much wiser. He had a habit of jumping several 
stages when solving a problem on the board, and could not understand 
why we could not follow. 

‘ The finest teacher for the young is the man who can win the confidence 

of his pupils, and a man who is manly and human. No matter what his 
politics or his personal inclinations, the father is not yet born who would 
place his son in the charge of an Oxford double first who cannot manage 
his arms and legs and whose brain is dolled up with ‘ isms,’ in preference 
to a man who is not at all clever, but is an honest, straightforward, good 
specimen of humanity. 

Ennobling the teaching profession; choosing men of the right quality 
for the teachers of the future, and giving every school fresh air and playing 
grounds are no longer will o’ the wisps. The opportunity has at last 
appeared. The total cost will be very small compared with the cost of 
many of the more splendiferous post-war projects. The speed of life is 
always increasing and with it the strain on the body. When the new 
Education Bill is implemented more and more will be put into the heads 
of the younger generation, byt unless more is put concurrently into their 
hearts, lungs, sinews and muscles they will not be able to make full use of 
their newly acquired knowledge. Life is a very poor adventure for a 
youngster who can pass examinations, but never experiences the exhilara- 
_tion of feeling ‘ on top of the world ’ or the fun of joining his companions 
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in health-giving recreation. The future of a nation can be read in the 

- faces and actions of the children. If they look happy, whistle on their ~ 
way to school, move with the easy grace of the clean-limbed, and if in- 
the straight glance they give you as they pass there is a touch of pride, 
then the future of their country is assured. 












Wru11amM JAMES. 
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THE RELIGIOUS PROSPECT 






Firty years ago congregations were much larger than they are to-day, 
and the open repudiation of Christian doctrine and of Christian morals 
was still confined to the small proportion of the population, but I incline 
to the belief that the decrease in nominal Christians since the turn of the 
century has been more than counterbalanced by a small but definite 
increase in the number of convinced and confident believers. In the 
‘nineties Anglicanism and the Free Churches were infected by the de- 
featism which was inspired’ by the uncritical acceptance of the secularist 
thesis that a genuine conflict existed between Religion and Science. 
Men like T. H. Huxley had the ear of the public and the effective rejoinders 
to their attacks attracted infinitely less attention than the meee eas 
apologetics of Mr. Gladstone. 

As a boy I read Leslie Stephen’s An Agnostic’s Apology, and had no 
defences against his attack, for a study of Christian evidences was not 
included in the curriculum of a school which professed to impart a Chris- 
tian education. Football, however, was compulsory. Long before I 
left school, I had come to the conclusion that parsons could be divided 
into the ill informed and the insincere. 

Men of my generation have lived through a silent revolution, of which 
we, perhaps, will never see the effects. The robust dogmatism of the old- 
fashioned materialist has vanished. Few modern scientists would be 
disposed dogmatically to deny the reality of many supernormal phe- 
nomena, such as telepathy, which their Victorian predecessors would have 
dismissed with derision. Professor J. B. S. Haldane, who devoted many 
letters in our published correspondence to an attack on theism, con- 
ceded that 


‘one or two of the more surprising Lourdes miracles, such as the immediate 
healing of a suppurating fracture of eight years’ standing, seem to me to be 
possibly true, and, if so, very remarkable and worth investigating, although if 
they were shown to be true they would not prove the particular theory of their 
origin current at Lourdes.’ (Science and the Supernatural, pp. 13 and 211.) 


Forty years ago there was some excuse-for believing that Christianity 
was in retreat all along the line, and that a Materialism which argued 
from Darwinian premisses was triumphant and irresistible, but it was a 
modern of the moderns, Spengler, who remarked : 


‘the materialism, and the monism and the Darwinism which stirred the best 
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minds of the nineteenth century to such passion have become the world view 
of country cousins.’ 


Spengler was not a Christian, perhaps not even a theist in the usual sense 
of the term, but he was too realistic to accept the unproved myth of a 
purely mechanical evolution. 


‘There is no more conclusive refutation of Darwinism,’ he writes, ‘ than 
that furnished by paleontology. Simple probability indicates that fossil 
hoards can only be test samples. Each sample, then, should represent a dif- 
ferent stage of evolution and there ought to be merely “ transitional ” types, 
no definition and no species. Instead of this, we find perfectly stable and 
unaltered forms persevering through long ages... . It is a Destiny that 
evoked into the world life as life.’ (The Decline of the West, Vol. II, p. 32.) 


It is not only materialism which has become ‘ the world view proper to 
country cousins.’ The great heresy of the nineteenth century, the belief 
in inevitable progréss, is. bankrupt. Nobody to-day would endorse 
Herbert Spencer’s sunny optimism. ; 
* Progress,’ he wrote, ‘is not an accident but a necessity. What we call 
evil and wee 4 must disappear. It is certain that man must become 
perfect.’ 
As late as 1913 Professor Bury assured his readers that ‘ the cco of 
reason against authority has ended in what appears now to be a decisive 
and permanent victory for liberty.’ Twenty-five years later a disillu- 
sioned Utopian, Dr. Joad , quoted Bury’s prediction, and added, 


‘It is impossible not to-feel that the contemporary decay of belief in a © 
personal God is a factor which has its influence in making the path of dictators 
easy.’ 

‘In times of shallow optimism,’ wrote Leslie Stephen, ‘the pro- 
founder natures are pessimistic.’ The political thinkers of the last century 
who remembered the frailty of human nature have been vindicated by 
events, Leo XIII, for instance, who predicted that the ‘lying promisses’ 
of the Utopians would ‘ one day bring forth worse evils than the present,’ 
or Nietzsche, who- prophesied that ‘a democratised Europe will turn out 
to be a training school and a breeding ground for tyrants,’ or the great 
Basle historian, Burckhardt, who, as early as 1870, wrote : 


‘Long voluntary subjection under individual Fihrers and usurpers is in 
prospect. People no longer believe in principles, but will, periodically, probably 
in saviours. . . . For this reason authority will again raise its head in this 
century and a terrible head . . ”’ 


It is only possible to-day for stubborn reactionaries out of touch 
with modern thought to assert, as Professor Harold Laski has recently 
asserted, that it is becoming increasingly difficult for the modern man to 
accept any form of institutional religion. This is the sort of thing which 
was said in the ‘nineties and which is just beginning to reach the Picture 
Post public, but the secularism of the ‘nineties has lost all interest for the 
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best minds of the modern world. It is not Christianity which should be 
on the defensive, but the ideology of so-called progressive thinkers. A 
famous interpreter of secularist philosophy recently visited Maynooth. 


‘I am accustomed,” he remarked to a friend of mine, ‘to parsons who are 
apologetic and deferential. It was rather disconcerting to have all these priests 
looking down their noses at me, and obviously regarding modern thought 
with ill-concealed contempt.’ 


I should feel more confident that the tetas of secularism would 
lead to a religious revival if our religious leaders were less preoccupied 
with politics, and more concerned to remedy the all but universal ignor- 
ance as to the reasoned case for Christianity. It was not until I had left 
school that I discovered how easy it is to defend the Resurrection and how 
difficult it is to produce a purely natural hypothesis to explain the events 
of the first Easter Sunday. 

If Christ rose from the dead the Resurrection transcends in impor- 
tance all events that have happened on the surface of the planet. It is 
therefore supremely important to discover whether Christ did or did not 
rise from the dead, and yet most of our religious leaders acquiesce without 
protest in the fact that in most schools it is regarded as more important 
that the young should-learn when Queen Anne died than whether Jesus 
rose from the dead. 

An Anglican Bishop recently remarked that England could no longer 
be regarded as a Christian country. If this be so, why are not missionaries 
sent to the poor heathens in partibus infidelium, to the Armed Forces 
for instance ? Unprecedented efforts have been made to provide intel- 
lectual entertainment for our Forces. Excellent lectures are given on a 
variety of subjects. We all realise that it is important that we should 
know something about our Allies, but one would be regarded as very 
eccentric if it was suggested that our armed forces should also know some- 
thing about their Creator. I recently featured in an itinerant Brains 
Trust that visits army camps. Both sexes and all ranks were repre- 
sented in our audience. A member of our Brains Trust implied, and 
subsequently admitted, that he did not believe in God. I asked if any 
of those present could mention a single one of the arguments with which 
Christians defend their belief in a personal Creator. I repeated the ques- 
tion, but such theists as were present remained mute and inglorious. 
On the other hand, my suggestion that I should return and debate the 
existence of God with my colleague was warmly welcomed, and it was 
obvious from conversation after the meeting that many of those present 
were quite as interested in God as in America or Russia. And why ever 
not ? Is there any question which transcends this in importance? Is 
there anybody but a fool who is not interested in the question as to 
whether the grave ends all, or whether man was created by God for an 
eternal destiny ? 

Many of our religious leaders seem completely to have forgotten 
that people are as interested in the case for Christianity as in the social 
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consequences which follow once Christianity is accepted. And yet the 
fact that Christianity is true is seldom mentioned by those who are so 
concerned to prove that Christianity is politically sound. ‘If Christ 
be not risen,’ said St. Paul, ‘then is our preaching vain.’ ‘If Christ 


cannot guarantee a living wage,’ replies the modern apologist, ‘thenis — 


our preacliing vain.’ Now there is nothing new in this attempt to sub- 
stitute a secular programme for a supernatural religion. The first 
disciples were insistent that our Lord should lead a Jewish Risorgimento, 
but ‘the real upshot of the teaching of Jesus Christ,’ as Matthew Arnold 
remarked, ‘ was that if every one would mend one we should have a 
better world.’ 

I am not trying to suggest that the Church should make no pro- 
nouncements on secular affairs. She has the right and the duty to pro- 
claim the social consequences of her doctrine of God and her doctrine of 
Man, but we do not expect her voice to be a mere echo of contemporary 
controversy. Court chaplains make no converts to Christianity, whether 
they be chaplains to a Dictator or to King Demos. In Religion and 
Politics one of the best things ever written on this subject (S.P.C.K.) 
Canon Charles Smyth, Dean of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
contrasts the tone and temper of two contributions to a recent sym- 
posium, the first of which admirably sustains a dignified detachment 
from ephemeral controversy. ; 


‘No form of organisation,’ writes the Archbishop of Canterbury, ‘ can save 
men from sin ; and sinful men will pervert any form of organisation. Common 
ownership can be quite as bad as private ownership ; it can, I think, be worse. 
-Acquisitiveness can fasten on power as readily as upon wealth—indeed it is 
for the sake of power that most men desire wealth.’ 


The second extract quoted by Canon Smyth is from a letter addressed 
by the Bishop of Bradford to Picture Post, in the course of which he writes 


‘ Those people in the country (they cluster in Conservative Clubs) who are 
protecting their vested interests in the old order by crabbing all suggestions 
of a new order are ham-stringing our war effort by forbidding us to see the 
vision of a better world as the outcome of the struggle. If they try after the 
war to force or hocus us back to 1939, there-will be trouble.’ 


Courage is the basic virtue, and the Church makes no converts by a 
timid attempt to compete with secular politicians for the approval of 
the laity. We are far too inclined to assume that the world’s approval 
is the criterion of the Church’s success. It is the world and not the 
Church which is on trial, a belief which is quite consistent with the con- 
viction that the dereliction and timidity of Christians is one of the 
principle reasons for the flight from Christianity, a flight which could so 
easily be reversed into an advance. Whistler, at an exhibition of his 
paintings, overheard some inept comments by a visitor. ‘Madam,’ he 
replied, ‘ you forget that at this exhibition it is not the pictures but the 
spectators who are on trial.’ We want more of that spirit in the Church. 

’ Christianity is not only a positive faith. It is, or should be, a solvent 
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of popular fallacies. It is, for instance, the duty of the Church not only 
to preach the Faith but also to expose current illusions, of which perhaps 
the most pernicious is the modern theory that abusing the rich is an 
adequate substitute for giving one’s own money to the poor. Never 
was there a more choking cataract of cant than the flood of insincerity 
inflicted on us by those whom Coleridge terms ‘ the traders in philan- 
thropy.’ There is nothing new in the struggle for power, and nothing 
which calls for comment or criticism in the determination of the under- 
privileged to secute a transfer of privileges from one class to another, 
but it is not for the Church to lend her voice to the pretence that there is 
anything particularly noble in a legitimate rivalry for the spoils of office. 
The Church, on the other hand, should do what she can to discourage the 
illusion that selfishness is the monopoly of any particular group or party. 


‘The besetting temptation of Socialism,’ writes Canon Smyth, ‘is Envy, 
as that of Conservatism is Avarice (and intellectual sloth), and that of Com- 
munism is Revenge. The real trouble with Left-Wing intellectuals in every 
generation is self-righteousness and the claim to a monopoly of principle.’ 


To-day, as in the past, the grievances of those with patronage to 
bestow, are the only grievances which are effectively ventilated. King 
Demos is a powerful monarch, and can reward his champions, but such 
glaring injustices as, for instance, the contrast between the remuneration 
of munition workers and front line fighters provide no material for the 
sermons of the Dean of Canterbury, the broadcasts of Mr. Priestley, the 
social gospel of Mr. Laski, or the caricatures of Mr. David Low. 

It is humiliating to contrast the dynamic faith which saved England 
in 1940 with the timidity of those Christians who attempt to curry favour 
with the world by aping the tactics of secular Utopians. It is the bank- 
ruptcy of Utopianism and not the latest variant of a discredited ‘ Dawnism’ 
which is forcing so many thoughtful people to reconsider the Christian 
claims. People do not come to church to hear about the Beveridge 
Report or the New Deal, but to satisfy a spiritual hunger which cannot 
be satisfied at political meetings. The churches which are full to-day are 
those in which men are reminded that the sufferings of this life are as 
dust compared to the happiness which God has prepared for those that 
love Him. 

England is even Jess ready to take its politics from the Primate than 
its religion from the Prime Minister, but millions would listen-in to a 
series of broadcast talks by the present Archbishop of Canterbury on 
the evidence which justifies our sure and certain hope. The Archbishop 
is not only a great scholar, but he has, which all bishops have not, a great 
gift for apologetics. 

Does God exist ? Is there a future life? Did Christ rise from the 
dead ? Has Science destroyed the case for Religion? These are the 
questions which millions are asking. Meanwhile the hungry sheep look 
up and are not fed. 


ARNOLD LUNN. 
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THE MENAOE OF SECURITY 


I HAVE just been reviewing the many hundreds of questions put to me by 
civilian and service audiences in all parts of the country during the past 
six months. If these questions were taken at their face value, they would 
indicate that the British people are psychologically ill-prepared for the 
gigantic problems of reconstruction and have much to learn as to the real 
order of priorities. 

Ignoring questions dealing with the war itself, it is seldom that a 
question is asked about foreign affairs, one about imperial affairs prac- 
tically never. Not one person has mentioned to me the possibility of 
emigrating to the Dominions. No one seems to be aware of the implica- 
tions of our having become a debtor nation by the liquidation of our 
overseas investments, or suggests how we are to restore our export 
trade. It does not appear to be realised that at the present time we are 
largely existing on lease-lend bounty from the United States and Canada, 
and that this must come to an end with the war. All the emphasis is on 
schemes for spending money rather than on those for re-creating our 
national wealth. 

All this is very dangerous, since it gives a completely untrue picture 
of the real facts of the situation, and the awakening cannot fail to. be 
unpleasant. It is no use pretending that prosperity will return auto- 
matically to this country when the war is over, or allowing people to stake 
out claims against a national income yet to be earned. If we manage 
to get back to the 1939 level of prosperity within five years of the defeat 
of Germany, we shall be lucky ; and that goal will only be attained by a 
national resolution, a unity of purpose and qualities of initiative and self- 
sacrifice as great as those demanded of our people to-day. 

All this is not a tilt at the Beveridge Report, but a plea for political 
honesty and realism. I personally have supported the underlying prin- 
ciples of the Beveridge Report from the beginning. I propose to go on 
doing so and am.quite sure (unlike some people) that, given Beveridge’s 
assumptions, we can afford it. I am very proud that we alone of the 
great nations of the world who have paid lip-service to the ‘ freedom from 
want ’ clause of the Atlantic Charter are doing something to try to put it 
into effect. But the people who are doing the worst disservice to this 
great charter of economic liberty are either those who think it will solve 
every pogt-war problem, ignoring the other evils mentioned by Sir 
William Beveridge—disease, ignorance, squalor and idleness ; or people 
who regard it as a magic potion which must be swallowed at a gulp without 
amendment or discussion. 

It is unfortunate that this scheme of social insurance should have been 
linked to the word ‘security.’ This.is the last word in the dictionary 
we want to use in its general sense, unless once more we want to face post- 
war problems with that despicable banner of ‘Safety First’ floating 
dejectedly at our national masthead. 

Al priority in the world is security of a very different kind: security 
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against a repetition of those conditions in Europe which will inevitably lead 
to World War No. 3 within the lifetime of most of us. Without a settled 
Europe and security from foreign aggression, Beveridge Reports, Educa- 
tion Bills, Town and Country Planning and, in fact, existence itself have 
no meaning. Our Empire, our Allies and the world must know what 
obligations we are prepared to accept to maintain world security and 
what forces we shall keep to make worth while any guarantee we may give. 
Mr. Ernest Bevin has expressed himself in favour of some form of com- 
pulsory service to the State as an educational and social measure. I 
should have felt happier had he said what I pelieve to be true : that we 
shall need compulsory service for military purposes and that the present 
National Service Act will probably have to continue indefinitely after 
the war. 

“ When the Beveridge proposals were published the whole governmental 
propaganda machine excelled itself in booming them throughout the 
world, with the idea, presumably, that by so doing Britain’s prestige as 
an ally in war and peace would be enhanced. I have often wondered 
what must have been the reactions to these panegyrics of a half-starved 
Belgian or French workman listening to the B.B.C. in some ‘cellar at the 
risk of his life. He must have thought that either we or he had gone mad. 
Surely the only two things he wanted to hear were some idea of when he 
was likely to be rescued from slavery and starvation, gnd some indication 
that the British people would fulfil their obligations as a great world 
Power after the war. 

But it is in the psychological field that all this talk about security is 
most dangerous. Let us by all means provide security for those who 
need it, the sick, the young, the old and those who have fallen by the 
wayside in the battle of life. But for the rest of us, what is needed above 
all is the spirit of adventure and enterprise which come from high courage 
and the abundant virility of a great people. It is no use our hoping to 
live a feather-bed existence or try to turn ourselves into a race of economic 
hypochondriacs surrounded by bottles of medicine to ward off all life’s 
mischances. 

Our people must realise that it is to Great Britain in particular that 
Europe will look for leadership, strength and inspiration. As M. Spaak, 
the Belgian Foreign Minister, wrote some time ago : 


‘The main question is whether England will be able or willing-to assume 
the leadership of Europe.* The inspiring and co-ordinating influence of a leader 
seems to me indispensable. ‘Who ean play the part ? The U.S.A. is too far 
away, Russia is too different in many ways, France is too weak and Germany 
too much hated. Will the England of to-morrow be strong and conscious of her 
responsibilities ? ’ 


In the imperial field there is the same need for the spirit of adventure 
and enterprise. We must remain the centre of a great world common- 
wealth, or we shall inevitably become a third-class Power, living a pre- 
carious and penurious existence on the fringe of Europe. 


- 
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How few people realise either the importance of our export trade or 
the difficulties of restoring it. Before the war we imported approximately 
£20 worth of food and raw materials per head of the population. The 
same quantity is likely to cost at least £30 after the war. We only 
exported £14 worth and paid for the remainder largely by the interest 
on our overseas investments. These have now disappeared. Somehow 
or other, in order to maintain even our pre-war standard of living, we 
have virtually to double our pre-war exports in a world that has become 
increasingly self-sufficient. © 

We are in fact the most.vulnerable economic unit of the world. We 
must always import a large part of our food and almost all the raw 
materials needed for modern induttry. We are wholly or partly deficient 
in oil, copper, tin, rubber, cotton, wool, timber and other essential raw 
materials. In fact we only possess three assets. The first is our coal, 
which we must now surely cease to waste ; the second is our soil, luckily 
the most productive in the world. 

Our third asset is our national character ; those priceless qualities 
of courage, self-control, toleration and good humour, which breed true 
in the British people generation after generation. But there are also the 
qualities of initiative, adventure and self-reliance which made us a great 
people and which alone can keep us such. Let us beware of political 
theorists who try to tamper with them, for upon these qualities will rest 
not only our own survival but also the peace of the world. 


L. D. GAMMANS. . 


FAIR COMMENT 


Experts FoR RvINs 
THERE is a strange irony in the appointment of an ‘ expert authority ’ to 
advise the Allied Armies in Italy on matters of archeology and art. What 
are the duties of the expert ? Apparently to sort out the fragments of 
anything ancient that may remain after our bombers and the German 
Goths have passed that way ; then to mark the sites of beauty destroyed. 
A cross or star, in this revised Baedeker-tour, would indicate. the spot 
where there was a famous monastery, cathedral, fresco or oil painting. 
Thus, the Cathedral of Benevento would have two or three stars as a major 
ghost. Itis gone. So with Monte Cassino. What of the glorious temples 
of Paestum 4% Think of the lovely hill-town of Orvieto, further north, 
with Signorelli’s frescoes; of Arezzo, with those of the rare Piero della 
Francesca ; of Perugia, Bologna, Viterbo, and ancient Milan. After 
Perugia, will it be necessary to efface all traces of St. Francis at 
neighbouring Assisi? Then on to those strange and beautiful places— 
Gubbio, Urbino. Not far off, Piero may be further pursued to Borgo San 
Sepolcro. There the star of destruction would be set by ‘ expert authority ’ 
over his most famous work. One may well wonder, with all due submission 
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to the omniscience of strategical experts, what Italian culture has gainéd 
by ‘ co-belligerency ’ with the Allies. It may be replied that culture and 
war are irreconcilables. Military necessity overrules all—if it is really 
necessary. But is it ? 


‘For Att Troe’ 

One would not dare to express this sense of bewilderment, had not 
high ecclesiastical voices been raised in warning before the gates of Rome. 
Lord Lang of Lambeth, Archbishop, has had the courage to point out that 
‘the loss of some temporary military advantage ’ cannot be compared 
with the loss to civilisation and religion which would be ‘ for all time and 
irreparable,’ were the treasures of Rome to be destroyed. His protest or 
questioning has been reinforced by the Bishop of Chichester’s speech last 
month in the Heuse of Lords. But why mainly or only Rome ? Because 
memory confers upon her more of the aspect of eternity. A question of 
degree, size and the comparative wealth of the legacy from the past. But 
the former Archbishop of Canterbury touches the truth when he suggests 
that even this appalling war belongs to the ignorant present ; while the 
culture of the past belongs also to the future—if there is any : that is, if 
men retain, after this tremendous episode, any sense of.the values of 
history, art and religion: 


‘A Craven Port or View’ 
The distinguished physicist, Sir Lawrence Bragg, in a B.B.C. postscript, 


has proclaimed that science has brought mankind to the beginning of an 


era in which the whole structure of human society will undergo a vast 
change and reorganisation. Unfortunately—yes ; and the poor pessimist 
might read ‘ convulsion ’ for ‘ change ’ and ‘ destruction ’ for ‘ reorganisa- 

tion.’ It is sometimes said, Sir Lawrence Bragg added, that the advance 
of science is a disaster because man’s powers of achievement have out- 
stripped his morality. This painfully obvious fact the physicist thought 
‘a craven point of view.’ Why ? I cannot explain. Buta young chemist 
from Cambridge rebuked me the other day for blaming science in the 
abstract—though science is formidably concrete and matter-of-fact— 
on account of its misuse by men. Who would be blamed if all tie infants 
in all our schools were provided with lethal toys devised to instruct them 
in the principles of mechanics ? Why, the children, I suppose. They 
ought to be careful. They ought not to misuse tiny revolvers. Why did 
they fire at one another ? The inventors and the educational authorities 
bore no responsibility for so many unhappy casualties amongst infants 
with undeveloped consciences. Infants so like adults! - 


TIME AND THE TROOPS 


What must be the perplexity in the minds of thousands of men serving 
abroad in regard to the problem of Time, Space and the Post Office ? We 


-have all heard tales of the soldier who hears that his son is doing well, 


before he has received the news that he has a baby. His agitation must 
be extreme. His morale must be affected, until he gets an earlier letter 
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announcing the baby’s birth. The other day, one opened his air mail 
letter and read: ‘ You will be glad to hear that the dear old man was 
peacefully laid to rest, with many of the neighbours.’ The neighbours 
were not also laid to rest; they merely attended the funeral of the 
soldier’s grandfather before the young man had heard that the dear old 
man was even ailing. Details arrive later. Confused thoughts are 


switched backwards along the series of events. Effects precede causes, if ° 


the sceptical philosophers will allow us to presume any observable 
connection between those separate points. A friendly postman explains : 
* You see, the later mail-bags get dropped on top of the early ones, and so 
get sent off first maybe.’ Our friends abroad must therefore learn to read 
the domestic chronicle backwards, as perhaps all history ought to be 
read ; the last, first : the latest information being progressively clarified 
by the earlier. , 


Tue ‘ TruTH’ IN JOURNALISM 


I see that The Journalist, organ of the National Union of Journalists, 
has revived the old dream or hope of a staff-owned newspaper, in which 
the ‘hireling pen’ shall be set free from the dictation of newspaper 
proprietors. After the war, this co-operative enterprise-would at last be 
able ‘to print the truth and comment upon it intelligently.’ A Service 
member of the N.U.J. thus expresses its aim. Brave young man, if he is 
young! He thinks that the profession of journalism—or the trade, as one 
newspaper proprietor frankly preferred to call it—should take a large part 
in the effort of post-war reconstruction. He does not explain why a 
staff-owned newspaper should necessarily be dedicated to Truth; how 
the formidable competition of monopolistic control could be defeated ; 
how State or bureaucratic surveillance—omnipotent in times of crisis— 
could be defied ; how the enormous sum needed to found and advertise 
a daily newspaper could be raised. Above all, this soldier, who was a 
journalist, has not asked himself whether any considerable public really 
wants a paper to tell what its staff unanimously supposes to be the 
Truth—whether, in the present state of popular education, the people do 
not choose to be amused or excited first, picking up and (one hopes) 
sifting or rejecting such opinions as may be selected for prominence by 
newspaper proprietors, who, if they are as wise as they are unscrupulous, 
will keep their personalities in the background and pose as impartial 
representatives of pure patriotism at the service of ‘ King and country.’ 


‘Tae Domestic SIrvATION ’ 


A distressed correspondent of The Times recently asked ‘ how long it is 
to be before the Government takes notice of the abuses surrounding the 
present domestic situation.’ The particular situation, thus vaguely 
indicated, is—it turned out later in the letter—the ‘ exorbitant ’ wages 
asked and offered for domestic helps, together with the tricky devices of 
householders who compete for any available assistance. _I cannot see how 
the Government could interfere except by the too familiar device of 
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scattering forms wherein applicants for helps would wearily state their 
demands, needs, records as employers ; with histories of all the servants 
they had caught, held or lost since the war began. Spare us this. 
Most people would rather struggle on growing more and more self- 
reliant, if also more and more kitchen-minded, gas-and-coke-minded, 
washing-up-conscious, beetle-and-mice-afflicted ; till the war ends. - 


- 


STEAL THAT CHARWOMAN 


Nevertheless it must be said that the miseries of the ‘ present domestic 
situation "—the boredom of trying to maintain the merest decencies and 
‘an aspect of surface cleanliness in dilapidated houses—has prompted - 
many once honest and fairly respectable neighbours to mean competitive 
devices for the entrapping of now triumphant charwomen. These ladies 
have come into their own. They can pick and choose. They are waylaid 
on their ways home, snatched at, by their bare arms, as they scrub 
doorsteps. Occasionally they take pity upon one. They are cajoled into 
paying a preliminary call just to see if they like the look of the place. 
They are offered cups of tea ; even a small packet of tea. Yes, they will 
give you two hours a day. So that is settled. But it is not. Either they 
do not call on the appointed day or days, and you never hear of them 
again ; or, as your hopes rise high and your housekeeping fatigues seem 
to lessen in pleased anticipation, you may get as a parting courtesy a note 
in the style of the one I faithfully copy as a specimen of many I have 
either been shown or received :— 


‘Srr,—I am ever so sorry I won’t be able to come to you no more. 
(Note that she had never come to me.) The Porter as got me a situation 
in the same Block of Flats what I work in the afternoons. Hoping you 
will get someone to be quite capable. Yours ——.’ 


These notes are crueller than silence ! 


- Wuy Do Tury Do Ir? 


The queerest of all these capricious visitants or deserters I find to be 
the occasional, jobbing gardener. Not that any householder would be so 
unpatriotic, shall we say, so luxurious, as to aim at decorative beauty in 
his or her patch of mouldy green. All that is wanted is a clearance of 
dead leaves, a control of weeds and of long damp grass. The last gardener 
I employed, or tried to employ, for this humble task was recommended by 
one who (to judge by his neat garden) is a horticultural expert. A lopsided 
Irishman appeared who boasted of a distant relationship to the late 
ambushed Mike Collins. He assembled a mountain of leaves and 
attempted to make a bonfire of them. This failed—fortunately, for 
black-out was near. He departed, promising to return. He came 
again a week later and scythed dank grass which he left loosely to 
dry, so that grass blew into and all about the house when the winds 
began. He announced that he would ‘see to it ’on the following 
Monday. Eight weeks passed during which all resumed its desolate 
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condition in the garden patch. He then suddenly reappeared (at an 
awkward moment) with a black eye and a nose, never straight, now 
twisted by a further half-inch or more. He explained that he had fallen 
off his bicycle. (It is not easy to get a black eye by falling off a bicycle.) 
Could he have eighteen shillings, for he was temporarily in need; but 
would now attend regularly three times a week ? After taking eighteen 
shillings, he retired. That was three months ago. He has not been seen 
or heard of since. Why do they do these things? Whiere do they go 
when they have pocketed enough to drink on for a couple of days ? 


Wuat WE Can’t Have 


Strange are the longings that haunt us for articles of diet that we know 
_to be scarce or unprocurable. I am not thinking of luxuries—of early 
asparagus, oysters, pineapples, or even of mushrooms at 12s. a pound. 
Let the very rich buy these things if they think them worth the extor- 
tionate prices of certain West End shops. No: the homely and abstemious 
dream of a time when, say, eggs, and not one egg, shall be piled up again 
in baskets; ready to burst into omelettes; to be cracked, as mere 
ingredients, over a score of dishes ; to be tossed into puddings and cakes. 
Or, better, to be swallowed recklessly, one after the other, in compensation 
for the eggless period. So with oranges when they are allotted, a pound 
to a person, at intervals. I have seen queues of anxious mothers waiting | 
for the oranges they little heeded before the war ; though the panel doctor 
used casually to recommend them as correctives to a diet of highly 
seasoned sausages for the children. There was almost an Orange Rebellion 
in certain districts during the distribution oflast month. Some of the 
men abroad send home meagre supplies of oranges and lemons (without 
bombs) to their wives. With luck some of the boxes arrive—to the 
indignation of neighbours whose friends do not serve amongst orange 


groves. 


Ripe Apples drop about my head ; 
The luscious clusters of the Vine 
Upon my Mouth do crush their Wine. 


So, with the sweet seventeenth-century poet, the men describe their 
fruity existences in letters home. Lemons are dropping into their mouths ! 
It would be kinder if they didn’t tell us about it. 

RIcHARD JENNINGS. 
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